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LITERATURE preſents her reſpefts do her Friends and Relations of both Sexes in this Country. 
Some Ladies and Gentlemen, who entertain a regard for her and her numerous Children, have joined their 
different abilities to provide. her with a Carriage. Literature humbly hopes, after the and her Family have 
(in other parts of the world) experjenctd that viciflirude of fortune for ſo many centuries, which the will 
 fome time or other relate, the wearied fag of her foot may i laſt be ſuffered to find reſt. She brings out 
her. New Carriage on this day, i | | 


his Coach to India, which drew ſuch a crowd. 
| ws infrm the Pvz11c, they are heartily welcome to crowd, in 
as great numbers as they | 10% fightof her New Flv. Te ſurely muſt be greater entertainment to ſee 
the Cannracs of Burris Jargzaruzs, than 10 2 tha Coach of an Indian Nabob, with 
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HELE Extravagance eanboaſt his Phaeton and "IN 
| has Buggy, Buſineſs his Diligence, Ambition his Car. 5 | 
| It upon Ro Literature to be obliged to trudge t om food: Wk . = 
: laſt taken pity upon her and her children, and:have e E 
purpoſely for their convenience. Until e cin form fon olerable 2 
ment of the number of our Cuſtomers, it will ſet out oxidy;ance.a- EEE 
when the approbation of the PusLic: ſhall have e pe 2 8 
map, perhaps, Perſorm our 3 urney oſtenler. [frog Þ mt” Abe; * 
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To diſplay the utility of fuch a ſcheme as the p would be to | 
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monſtrate to the World that the circle is not ſquare. Ho fre Jae: 
the Fugitive Offspring of Literature wander about aridmeves get ig their 


journeys end! Many a little lively Tale which fet out far London on en 
has been loft within five miles of its place of nativity; and never heard of 


F more: and many a bold and manly 'Satire has been fliopped on its 


” 
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"> am ch Cdn; in eternal bondage for bed and de; 


condemned, perhaps, in future to guard the butter, or to keep the meat 
from burning. While we are, with tears, committing to paper theſe mi- 
ſeries which await the family of Literature, we learn, from the indiſputable 
authority of ſome of the numerous correſpondencies which we have been 


at great pains and much expenſe to eſtabliſh, that there are now coming 


up bm Oltford, in the baſket of the Birmingham, an old Elegy, and 


two Monodies under age; from Cambridge, in a returned hearſe, a Poem 


written for Mr. Seaton's prize, and an Eſſay on the mathematics; from 


Wales, two lame irregular Pindaric Odes, after the manner of Gray ; they 
_ 'trudge it on foot—from Holyhead, Paradiſe Loſt done into rhyme, an 


Heroic Poem (in blank verſe and in dialogue) upon the White Boys, and 
an tempore Epigram almoſt finiſhed: theſe three go halves in the expenſe 
of walking with the waggon.. The laſt courier we received from Edinburgh 
pat upon the road a tall, Dender, emaciated Hiſtory on horſeback, with a 
bold youngdogof an Epic Poem before, anda fretful, whining, dirty-noſed 


Tragedy, clinging behind. This group was attended by a patient jack-aſs 


meat; in fhort, with an the motley baggage and baſtard brood of Literature. 
Of this promiſing train of literary artillery, of this precious cavalcade, what 


numbers may never reach the anxious Metropolis! How much more conve- 


 nient would it be for the good old ſuperannuated Lady, and her too often 


E with —— eatpve ah <I; * 
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ſcandal. 


times worle than abuſe, that it is impoſſible for any thinking perſon to tra- 


young men cannot bear them: every time our daughters dd but ſee one 


of them, they loſe ſomething of the purity of their minds ;—what if they 


were ever to make a journey in one of them? The Sons indeed of Lord 
— and Lord Chatham honoured theſe Vehicles with their company 


loaded with natural philoſophy and politics, poetry and metaphyſics, bread 
and cheeſe ſimilies and ſyſtems 3 epiſodes, problems, metaphors, and cold 


vol in vn u them for two minutes without being diſguſted. Even our 


o 


_ infirm and crippled Family, to loll at their eaſe in a genteel comfortable - 


3 of this Country, that they ſhould be fuch as they are. 
If it were hot for; the name of the thing, one might as well walk on foot. 
To ſuth « paſs are our morning and evening Stages come, that it is almoſt 
inlay for u avack wm more for any Lady, to be ſeen in them. 
Our monthly Machines ate not ; magazines only of ribaldry and 
In ſhort, one and all Shania fuch nonſenſe, fuch abuſe upon 
every character, from the King down to his loweſt ſubject; nay, and ſome- 


* 5 [ 
* . LES * 
o 


break open every locker, put on their laced hats and beſt trowſers, drink 
all the rum they can find, ſwear all their oaths, and make the moſt of 
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lately; but, truſt us, young Ladies, you may ſet your caps for many dull 


We before 250 will meet — with two ſack . nn 


A WISE parent * ſoon think of con a young lady by bertel 


in the Sunday lorig-coach to Barnet, or in the Unicorn team to Green- 


wich, as in any of our daily or monthly Stages : : and yet no parent would 
be ſorry if his child had an opportunity ſometimes as * air in a 

literary "ou without RE ann. —_— SARS OO 

25 

Ma. n it is true, has an 2 n cane of tha kind; * 

to that objections may be made, beſides the difficulty of procuring places. 

And though, in the days of Horace, Literature taught her children to, 


ſtretch their patience to nine years, they are not now able to goinint. 
months. Our literary, as well as our other vehicles muſt travel poſt: 
we are all upon the ſpur. In theſe days, eſpecially i ſince the new roads 


and the new pavements, every thing is done ſo baſtily, an inhabitant of 
one of the other planets would conclude we have certain information, 
that our little world is not to hold together above a week ;—as the ſailors 


their time, the. moment all hopes a are gone and the Feile Pipes all hands on 
to prayers. 


Wrar then is the great deſideratum, the philoſopher's Rone of Lile- 


rature? A public Conveyance in which we may always be certain to find 
good company,. — in which it will never be diſgraceful to be ſeen; Where 
female modeſty will hear nothing at which to bluſh, here not only the 


limbs but the morals "will be ſafe. Such a Vela we have now ths 


4 a — will be-found as agrecable companions as the beſt 
' penned advertiſement ever produced for a poſt-chaife. The number of 


characters, which our friends will occaſionally meet, muſt afford fingular- 


amuſement. It will be the fault of the PusLic if the entertainment of the 
Tatler, the experience of the Spectator, the obſervation of the Rambler, the 
agreeableneſs of the Idler, the taſte of the Connoiſſeur, the invention of the 
Adventurer, in ſhort, almoſt all the wit in the World, be not occaſionally 


* 


found in the Literary Fry, Our Cuſtomers will be ſure of entertaining 


ſociety, will never ſee the ſame Faces twice, may depend upon being al- 


ways amuſed with Originals, and will never be nauſeated with thoſe two 
ſtale 


printed off and diſtributed gratis 
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4 THE LITERARY FLY. Nos. I. 
ale „ Politics. To the prudent Matron we would 


obſerve, that we promiſe to provide a Guardian for her daughters : to the 
timid traveller we recommend it to caſt his eye up ta our baſket—there he 
will, 2 as fair a * as ever croſſed Hounflow-heath at midnight. 


| 28D. we, lh give notice to all kighwazmen and foat-pads, otherwiſe 
wits and critics, who ſhall feloniouſly make an ofſault upon this our Fx v, in 


the highways of Literature, that we have given poſitive orders to our Guard 


immediately to fire upon all fuch evil-minded perſons, as diſturbers of the public 
beute, nie deſerve to be firuck out of the book of Literature. Nor haue we 
| been wanting to tie Charatters of ourſelves or our Paſſengers ; we have engaged 
| an eminent-Lawyer, who is ordered to bring to condign puniſhment thoſe who 


faul be guilty of any kind Scandal whatever, —particularly thoſe who ſhall 
ert or maintain our Flv to be ill built, or badly put together, to be uneaſy, likely 


 to'break down, or to be drawn by hacknies or by aſſes though not by horſes: Our 


yer laß orders likewiſe to proſecute, as the law direQs, al perſons who ſhall 


„ͤ„ ! been made Wo by Journeying in the PINE FLY. 
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PrzronneD, ie Gon yerMIT, BY THE Prorslxrons, on Saturday! next * 2 3d 


ol this Month. and to be continued — every — 


— ß ¶ ũ œ¶d . 7§«r . —˙Ü]]%]r% ̃ Ürr s '—O ⅛—i 0 


-Priczed and — by SC at No a 5 at * South- 
Doorof St. Paus (where Letters, poſt-paid, to the Lrraaxr Fry will be re · 
ceivech. Tobe had alſo at Bxxx's, in the Strand; RicnannsoR and Uagqpnanr's. 
b Royal Exchange; Favipet's, in New Bone 
NMANB, Cambridge; FnoBSns, Vork; Wars, Mes *nd of * 
the BookSELLERS in Town and Country. ETOP r | 


ſtreet; FLxtCHER's, | Oxford; 


12 London, this Paper will be * according to. order, by the 
News-carriers every Saturday morning; and will be regularly eng. 10 
2 Cuſtomers every Friday night. 


« Pw ; 5 | 
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ii thouſand of this Firſt N ſumber, with a  Tille-hage to "the Fil 7 bir, were 


every other Number will now be * for — 


= We fixed upon ten thouſand, on the Aren gil 

of that great arithmetician Dran Swifts — who rrctond . nine thouſand. 
ſeven hundred forty and three perſons to he pretty near the current number of Wits 
in this Iſland.” So that we made à fair allowance of two hundred fifiy and ſeven 


perſons for the increaſe of this old Engliſh Family ſince the days of Swift. This and 
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Not En: 


3 C ce he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
8 * — on "Shakeſpeare. 

H E Engliſh find no relief rider en e except in rebeclon ieſelf; 
T* they have no other means of amuſing themſelves; and gaming gives 
them pleafure only as Rt affords them an opportunity to reflect.— This is 
ſaid of aby Groſley, in his Tour to London. An Engliſh reader is at 
liberty to aſſent or diſſent, to take it for a compliment or an affront; juſt 
as he pleaſes: if the latter, he may challenge the traveller, ſhould he ſee 
good, as Lord Suffolk and Lord Carliſle were challenged. At any rate, 
the gameſter has little cauſe of offence; it puts no bad excuſe into his 
mouth ; and it ſtands well at the head of theſe looſe thoughts, hints, re- 
flections, or whatever you may chuſe to chriſten them, which will occa- 
fionally be ſtrung together into Papers. Writing, or reading ſuch 
trifles as theſe, is almoſt as well as gaming, unleſs you deal in deep reſlections 
(i. e. play deep), and have a wife and family whom you may ruin by it; 
then, indeed, you have nothing to-do with the Lirznany n will 
aferd an n to reflect to ans _m_ | 


* 
W cannot foe to the bottom of water when diſturbed: — tis otherwiſe 
with men and women. 8 „„ 


* ; * - 
ry; ” 2 8 . : * 
4 4 


Ir i is not an obſtinacy of tha and ty ar will do: —5 . your 
* 6 A 1 234K 
Wear ſtrange aan are alked-by children! ' A viel, denies fx ins 
ſeven years old, remembered to have ſeen little hovering cherubs in paint- 
ings, with nothing but heads and wings. Pray, Mamma,” aſked the 
child. what becomes of the reſt of us,” putting her hand acroſs her 
neck, © for, you know, we go to heaven no further than the head and 
ſhoulders.” —This queſtion, fingular as it was, any mother might anſwer. 
Sometimes a child will aſk more difficult ones: How do we go to hea- 
„ven?“ — Who made God?“ Was God ever married? Children 
ſhould have people about them who know ſomething more than to dreſs 
and undreſs them. We ſhould never tell children, It is time enough to 
know theſe things yet.” All their little queſtions ſhould be anſwered 
with ſomething more than a ſmile or a frown, a peeviſh reproof or a ſneer 
of ridicule. Children have good memories. They who have quickneſs 
enough. to put a ſhrewd queſtion, polleſs underſtanding enough to com- 
| my 
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prehend a plain anſwer : If an infant at the breaſt were to aſk, why they 
cut off King Charles's head, it {ſhould be told. —Eugenms can clearly 
trace that contempt for his father's underſtanding, which he has never 
been thoroughly able to conquer, to the trifling circumſtance of the old 
gentleman's either being unable, or not thinking it worth the time, to tell 
him twenty years ago, what became of the fiſh when the Red Sea Wa * 
up to let Pharaoh and his hoſt paſs through the midſt. 
V. Dom non 
— "o Tus Earl of Arundel,” Clarendon tell us, voud away 3 him- 
_ <« ſelf and to himſelf, converſing little with any who were in common con- 
« yerſation.” What was the W — He was generally ghought 
to be a * man.” 


* : = 


VL 4 7 i aan 1 
Tun 1 . * bluſhed kin, 8 ** or OY 
for how little, Paradiſe Loft ſold. A fingle copy of Spaccio della Reſtia triom- 
plante, the work of Jordanus Brunus, a Proſeſſed Atheiſt, produced gol.,at 
an auction in 1712.—lt is whimfical that, in his on day. the author ol 
Paradiſe Loſt ſhould have been known by his proſe writings and, in our 
day, by his poetry only. n ane * neyfx. fo. much as 
heard of his proſe works. c 3s 25 
{Din ada, ** molt' laborioully 8 in * e A allo 
who molt laboriouſſy do nothing Dc world * * #.gboſeuhe, do 
2 Which do more ? 5 0:01 24.2638 x: 


te Q1ILLLQQII 12857 Il. A 


£4. 4 106 Hod 3 
n Ph gr e n l and the . 5 wanton, £ . s bail ode * 
15 Shall from your neck unlooſe his amoroys fold. 
And, like a dew drop from the lion's mane. 
Be ſhook to air.- Troũus and Creſſida, Ad IL. 
The — of Angelica might a. a \ fine ſubje& rom. theſe; beautiful lines 
Hut no pencil can come up to the poet. . 
39 


Gans! iS hardly ever found without a mixture of 1 metals. bs it not 
fo with virtue ? 


— 


* 1 
a 23 141 
- 6 wk 4 


—* And ſaith that, if it were put to her choice, to relinquiſh her crown 

« and kingdom, or the Lord Bothwell, ſhe would leave her kingdom and 
« dignity to go as a ſimple damſel with hini.” Thragmorton to Elizabeth 
of Mary.—So perfedly ſimilar are the ideas of a queen and the ſimpleſt 
damſel on this ſimple ſubject. 1 TY > Io 
. XI. 
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he was # man. Darius kept one to cry out, every time he ſat down to 
dinner, 6— 6— acars 

ves dea know where he lives—do you ?"—* You can' lend me five 
guineas—can you?” What ridiculous, but, at the ſame time, what com- 
OREN HEINE 


XIII. 
No wonder women — individuals : did not chivalry refine the man- 


ners of all Europe? 
XIV. 


*I can tell you of a ſtrange thing 1 * nite here, and I believe tis 
true: AsI'paſs'd by St. Dunſtan vin Fleet-ſtreet the laſt Saturday, Iſtepped 
into u Iapidary or ſtone-cutter's ſhop, to treat with the maſter for a ſtone | 
to be put upon my father's tomb; and caſting my eyes up and down I 
« ſpicd « huge marble with a rb, throes oem nb W thus to 
my belt remembrance ©” ELL 
Here lies Jom Oxnntant, a goodly young man, in whoſe - date; ab 

® he was ſtruggling with the pangs of death, a bird with « white breaſt was 
i ſeen fluttering about his bed, and ſo vaniſhed. | 

Here lies allo Many 'Oxtanant the ſiſter of the ſaid John, who died the 
next day, and the ſame apparition was prin rat : ny 

Then another ſiſter is ſpoke of.” er 

„Then,“ © Here lies hard by Jaws W the 1 of the aid John, 
« who died a child in his cradle a little aſter, and ſuch a bird was ſeen 
« fluttering about nd cd a lite before he — ue vaniſhed 
* afterwards.” 

"” Ak he dnl of the ſtone there is“ 1 A 12 . 

„Here lies EAT Ox ENA, the mother of the ſaid * who died 
_ « ſixteen years ſince, when ſuch a bird with a White breaſt was ſeen about 
her bed before her death.” 

« To all theſe there be divers witneſſes, both ſquires and ladies, whoſe 
names are engraven upon the ſtone: This ſtone is to be fent to a town 
hard by Exeter, where this happened. 

Were you here, I could raiſe a choice diſcourſe with you 1 

This curious paſſage is taken from Epiſtolæ Ho- Eliane. It is in a letter 
from him to Mr. E. D. probably Endymion Porter, dated 3d July, 1632. 
Some Reader of the Literary Fly may be able poſſibly to give an account 
either of this tombſtone, or of the Oxenham r. 


XV. 


5 chorus to his unfiniſhed tragedy of Goddwynn, Power is repreſented with 
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The loom of young dckre and purple light oC love... 0 2001 


CA... Gray's progreſs of jog. 


5 The poet was obliged peihaps for ſome of theſe beainifal ideas; tofoctm- : 


mon and inconſiderable a thing as a ripe plum.—He PINS | 


2 purple e e i J 39%) 7 KE - 7a 


„ ac en ee deus 
A reum. 4298411 =o r 6 2 — nee | 
t 2304-217 | - -XVLE mat} ; 1710 'T 2 —Hotad © 


Wer is 2 weeping eine hs pleaſing an | obje@? Why „se 


" in l mn forms. 


XVII. 1 21 8 > " Hr. G 
Tax nee 5 in this 2 chirafier of hiroſell, acta for his 


writing, by telling us that he ſcldom talked —Rochefoucault is kn 10 


have wanted the talent of delivering his id his ideas in Oy 
A. 
Ik Rowley s, or perhaps poor Chatterton's, wonderful — 8 2 


* 


 Hy's ſpeere a ſonnebeame, and his ſheelde a ſtar. 
It is only t the aſtronomer who knows the immenſe magnitude of f the ſtars 


” ——m— — — — — — —— 


to a common eye a ſtar is more like che wound of a ſpear, chan like 
the ſhield which i is to defend i its bearer from A ſhower of. Tpears. Perh rhaps 
it had not been leſs ſablime; if the rhyme would have admitted f 904! 


2 1 1 12 Io 


H' ſpeere a ſonnebeame; and, his ſheelde à n. * 
The epic Poets 1 oped ans mile —Milton's e known, led 

. e 2% 

"Jigs Frrron, very probepeyt had never - abbed' Waise if” his 

KA Et (John Felton alſo) had not ſhown ſo much reſolution i in bring 


'1 4 ; r7 © 4% . ; "W444 ".,* = 


„. ; ; GEM aA: « bs 1 43 
Hi which i in Hated: 3 poverty, in Ade means wealth—$0 dif- 


Wl EY "PEO — nn 


2 fer the ideas of thefe two things i in di fferent minds. e 


. ; | XI Fatt! 474 ] wen Barr. 1 1 
* «T HE PREP take im coach!” aid een to a hackney 
coachman, as he gave him his fare. — And, if he does, you; may drive 


1 * anne the conchnun. for Jack Parſons will be 1 beſt. Ni 


| XXII. 25 | 
vane ella was never yet pleaſed with the ſame bre a beriockesl 
paper; not even of the Spectator. What then is to be done : encourage 


- the 


che paper, it will come to your tuim to be pleaſed in ũime. That table 

muſt be no ſmall one which &-covered, at the ſame entertainment, with 

| the — — and gentieman in his mazeſty's dominions. 
5 XXIII. 

Ae n e upon the eee e good when I 
Ude d mind: to it: I will enjoy the pleaſure of what 1 give, by giving it 
alive, and ſeeing another enjoy it. When I die I ſhould be aſhamed to 
have enough to build me a monument, if I left a wanting friend above 
ground. Stop thief! why, Mr. Preacher, this is ſtolen has been ſaid | 
before — is word for word from Pope's letters.” —Mighty well, ſage Sir; 
And ban It be {aid tb. often? W CEO. : 

n 
| Drars, when he tears to pieces any volume of our friendikips, ſo as to 
n with r _—_— the remainder 
ous. "TIE 
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= 1 OT TY 7 AY IE ry We np ea wy ne, 
Nee That they have as yet received nothing of this kind from the North, 

of eee of the pull boy's having bean rotibed the other day of the whole 
dn — eter et tak Morpeth, as appears by the advertiſement from 
the General Poſt-office, in all the papers, figned, by command of the Poſt-Maſter. General, Anthony 
| Todl.——So convinced ire a of ihe vitae Te ae Wh we that whoever ſhall 
rr both or either of the perſons who-cam- 
(fee Mr. Todd's advertiſement), will be entitled to a reward of one hundred pounds, 
T above the reward of two hundred pounds offered by the Poſt-office, and over and above the 
.feward given by act of parliament᷑ for highwaymen, and over and above his Majeſty's moit 
gracious pardon if the perſon making a diſcovery ſhould have been an accomplice The ſaid reward 
Of one to be paid as aforeſaid, without fee or deduction, from and out of the-profits of this 
Publication, whenever the ſame ſhall amount to the ſum of one hundred pounds, aver and above the mode- 
rate profit of five hundred pounds upon every one of theſe Papers. And, for payment of the ſaid reward 
eee rh this ſhall be your full and ſufficient certificate. EIN Mans 


ee Treaſurer of the LITERARY FLy. | c. ETHERIS GON, 


Printed and Publiſhed by Eruzamicrox, at No 25, * 8 
Door of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt- paid, to the Larzzany Fry will be re- 


reived). To be had alſo at Bi Is, in the Strand; Ricyanpson and UzgovnanT's, 


Royal Exchange 3 Faurbru's, in New Bond ſtreet; F LXTCHER'S,' Ox ford; 
Menniw's Cambridge; Sunmrrox's, Bath; Fromisnen's, Vork; Walken s. 


Maidſtone, and olf all the BooksetLens in Town * 


To be continued regularly every Saturday. Price Fourpence.] 
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NGENIOUS writers have inquired to what caules we are to aſcribe 
that a great and extraordinary man is never ſeen to ſtand file, in any 
age or nation; but that ſuch ſuperior beings conſtantly make their appear- 
ance among us in <luſters. This is no time to diſpute-whether the fa&be 


exadlly ſo; ages before our day 1 it was conſidered as * NS _ 
ſtands ready to confirm it. Ly Trey ale gane 


Oun earth is not, . che heavens, gone, | here and Aer „ih brighe 
and ſhining luminaries, to guide and to enlighten mankind. Whole im- 
meafurable tracts are often left dark and dreary, whale innumerable ſtars 
are crowded together, in a kind of galaxy, fo cloſe that they appear to be 
a ſtream of light, and dazzle ignorant mortals with one profuſion of ſplen- 
dor. We find it to be the ſame in almoſt all parts of the world of genius, 
as in ſome countries of our natural world: here, in alittle corner, are 
huddled together, into one gigantic group, cities, rivers, commerce and 


fertility there, and all around, extends ſelf, lar as the fight can ſtretch. 
one level, barren, undiſtinguiſhed plain. 
Volume I. == 
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Wurruxnx this be eſpecially ordained hy an all- wiſe Providence, or be the 
natural reſult of the ſtruggles ol. rivalry and emulation, Me have at preſent 
little difpoſiuop to inquire. The fact ſupplies us with one melancholy 
reflection. As it true chat thegreat and the illuſtrious crowd into the world 
ahout the. ſame time? Then muſt they, in the natural order of things, nearly 
about the ſame time, quit che world. —W hat a ſcene of real, unaffected 
mourning! 1 Not partial /lamentations for he death of a blood-ſtained 

capqugrer, aver powerpd\hy he thankſgivings of widows and the ſhouts 

of oxph ot. che ſorrows gf a few natives af one country for the loſs 
of one ecinent individual—hut a-general ſhriek for the lights of the 
unixerſe at once extinguiſhed; but an univenſal wailing for the friends, the 
inſtructors of mankind! A whole nation, perhaps all the civilized nations 
of the earth, at the ſame ſad moment, following, to the ſame ſad grave, the 
lifeleſs bodies of their deareſt ſons! —Genius, © weeping for her children, 
vill not be comforted ; becauſe they—are_ woe: 


— 


To imagination a "OR a 1 Ho ot we feel, who, at this mo- 
ment, perceive it, in all its ſolemnity, before our eyes! The long-drawn 
| proceſſion of death is led up by France and England hand and hand; 
war is of Ambition; nat of Genius. Behold the roll of ſorrows, Hogarth, 


Churchill, Sterne, Goldſmith, Smollet, Foot, Lyttelton, Hume, Helvetius, 


Linnzus, Voltaire, Roſſeau, Pitt ! Will they never end! Inſenſibility may 


recollect the reſt, and add them alſo to the liſt —Unhappy France! She 


mourns too in hes Breville the man who eve" Bene WAGE | | 
n þ 


* r is akin! RO cannot have . —No 3 heart 


251 


* 
* 


can ſuffer a man from whom it has experienced pleaſure, to quit the world 


wha following him with one longing ſigh. The habit of receiving plea- 
ſure begets a kind of intimacy ; nay—we become, in a manner, intimate 

with an individual only from being accuſtomed to praife him, and to 

hear him praiſed. The illiterate villain of antiquity, it is true, requeſted 

Ariſtides; without knowing him, to write the name of Ariſtides on the Thell 
ol exile; becauſe he was wearied with hearing him continually called The 
« Juſt” but the amiable part of mankind will ever be found to acquire a 
| ſort of intereſt in the welfare and exiſtence of him, whom all his fellow- 
creatures agree to applaud. —While the Engliſh reader is peruſing this 
ſmall tribute to the memory of the laſt great man who left us, foreign na- 
tions and diſtant countries, our very enemies, feel our lots and ſhare our 
lorrows. 


For © 
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Fon you, ye ſons and daughters of Amuſement, natives of the ſame 
country which his genias poliſhed and adorned—when next ye hnd your- 
ſelves within that manſion where his magic powers have given you ſuch 


frequent pleaſure—pauſe—repreſs your riſing mirth, check the new-born 


ſmile. And you, ye children of Grief, whom he fo often cheated of your 
woes; who do not come to ſmile—all, all, look round, the mournful and 


the merry, join in the general ſigh which breaks forth from * — 
as from one body, and alk yourſelves 


Warr 18 Ganrnicr? 
Alas! he could not flee from Death's arreſting arm through all his thouſand 
characters! Have ye not almoſt wept, when the curtain has dropt upon = 
one only of the many parts he played, only for a night, only for a 
ſingle at? How muſt you feel now, when the curtain is finally dropt upon 
all his characters; now, when the laſt curtain of Death is dropt upon 


Garrick himſelf for ever —Nor does his bier paſs along unbedewed with 


the tears of all good men. They weep that Virtue ſhould, in commer life 
alſo, have loſt her very repreſentative. | 


=> "Fam were a time to introduce our Readers into the regions of fatare 
blifs. We might ſhow them the immortal aſſembly of great and famous 
ſhades, who aſtoniſhed our world in other times, preparing to welcome 
and falute their new companion—we might make them fpeRators of 
| the ſolemn rites of his reception, might command inviſibiliry to become 
viſible.— Tragedy divides her crown with him, Comedy embraces him, 
Lear calls him father, Voltaire introduces to him the grateful Lufrgnan, 
Virtue acknowledges her obligations to his genius. The whole affembly 
—But Grief and Fancy are not much allied. Is any reader. defirous to 
indulge his imagination and his feeling? Let him picture to himfelf, the 
ſubject will require all his colours, what kind of meeting it was, if ſpirits 
indeed know each other in their world, between Garrick and Shakefpeare. 


Do the authors of the Literary Fly appear to lament the public lofs with 

more than public grief? Alas, they have, ſtill, an additional, private fource 
of forrow! They not only mourn the actor and che man—they muſt lament 
the writer alſo. Strange, if a publication had not dedicated one worthleſs 
number to the memory of him, to whoſe aſſiſtance it looked for many fault- 


' | Teſs numbers!—And why is this called worthleſs? The Toofe pages which 


compoſe this number at leait, ſpite of all their faults, ſhall be preſerved 
from oblivion, by that honeſt deſire to reward virtue and ability, which 
gave them birth; and by the immortal name of Garrick. 
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Bor, while we. all of us, lament our different loſs, let us pay ſome little 
regard to him whom we have loſt, as well as to ourſelves. A wiſh that 


a dead perſon were again alive, is generally formed more for our own 


ſakes, than for the ſake of the deceaſed. In the preſent melancholy caſe 


it is clearly ſo. Of all human beings, who have appeared in the world, 


or departed from it, none was ever more conſpicuouſly marked by the 
hand of Happineſs, either in his life or in his death, than David Gaknicx. 
He belonged to a profeſſion, the members of which feaſt upon their own 
fame more than thoſe of any other; and feaſt upon it while their taſte and 


| reliſh are yet alive—he acquired more fame in that profeſſion than per- 
haps any of his predeceſſors in any country, he enjoyed every morſel of 


it, he was rewarded with ſomething more ſubſtantial than even that fame. 
—he did not, like a Marlborough or a Swift, outlive himſelf —he heared 
his whole country, a country of Engliſhmen, agree, for once, in one opi- 
nion of his excellence; he ſaw that whole country mourn, when he took 
a final leave but of its ſtage—and he died, at laſt, in the fulneſs of * 
Happy Garrick! : 


\ 


On of our cal poets 1 to have GED kin at the idea, that, im- 


| mediately after his death, the world would proceed in its old courſe, 
and people Would laugh as heartily as they were uſed to do.“ In this 


alſo. happy Garrick! The author of The School for Scandal paid ken that 


compliment which talents ought to pay to Genius. The very boards and 
ſcenes of the Playhouſe *, on the evening of the day on which Garrick 
expired, were made to mourn their loſs; and the whole theatrical body was 
itill and without life or motion it had juſt breathed out its vivifying ſoul. 
Nor was this all—the populace who had left their homes in ſearch of en- 
tertainment for the night, wept the ſad occaſion of their diſappointment, 
ſilently traced back their — footſteps, nor murmured but at the un- 
2 of liſe. 


Tus are circumſtances which ſhould adminiſter ſome kind of th 
tion to all who feel concern for the loſs of Garrick, even to his immediate 
friends.—They who wiſh to have him again with them in this world, 


® Ther: was no play at Drury-Lane on Wedneſday, January 2oth, 1779—and Mr. Garrick had nat _y 


| ſhare in that theatre, the entertainments of which were with ſuch delicacy intermitted on the day of his 


deceaſe. Aſtill more ſingular piece of reſpect was ſhown to the memory of Wolfe, becauſe it was not ſhown 


by people of elegant underſtandings. The mob of the village in which the mother of Wolfe reſided would 


not ſuffer a bell to be rung, nor a bonfire to be lighted, nor the ſmalleſt gs ra of rejoicing for the 


capture of Quebec, leſt they ſhould interrupt the forrows of the great man's mother who marked its cap- 


ture by his fall. 
deſire 


<Y : 
ny 


deſire him to return to a ſtage on which and on its actots he now perhaps 


may look down with contempt. They wiſh to prolong the evening of a 


life, through which, whatever ſatisſaction it might yield to them, he muſt 


have ſtruggled in ſickneſs and in pain.— But, of what avail are wiſhes? He 
cannot now come to us. Let us then, if we defire again to behold à man 
whom we eſteemed, if we long again to embrace a friend whom we loved, 
render eurſelves worthy to-go tohim. None can hope to be, like Garrick, 


univerſal ; yet, his firft and principal character, the part of a worthy 
member of community, every individual has it in his power to ſupport. 


1s it neceſſary 0 make any l che riese of- this No 
apology will be offered. The occafion calted for it.—And my Readers 


will not much blame its melancholy hue, when they ſhall know that what 


they are now peruling was finiſhed, three hours after. midaight, in dhe 
mouraful houſe of an intimate friend, whofe amiable wife ahmoſt eight 
months on her way to make him a father; in all the pride of beauty, birth 


and fortune; not yet three-and-twenty—was, within. theſe twelve hours, 


ſnatched away from him, from all who knew her. And, Reader —only 
twice twelve ſhort hours fince, ſhe looked onward to as many years, as 


the h eye which now moiſtens at the tale of her buttons! $ 8 


Baur, it is 800d a . Would be led to reflect for one ſerious moment, 8 
as we ought to reflect continually. The time muſt' come when th he hand 


which traced upon paper what you now are reading; when, the hand, 


however faithful or however fair, which holds A 
muſt loſe their functions. Aon; ova I 2 0 3 


* SA 


7 


& this favour ” muſt come!” PHILA, GIA n 5 


| | | | \\ 0 ws Grün 
How far every circumſtance of Runde Forth tan avail to ids a fingle 


individual with us, beyond her time, -appears but too plainly in che houſe 
where this is written. The fame leſſon was taught the world lately, in a 
louder voice, by another lamented and premature death of the ſame nature 


Let Garrick prove how little we muſt expect of aſſiſtanee or deſence — | 


the ſtroke of Death, from ability, from admiration, from the greateſt friends 


—As to Greatneſs; for his departure are thrown open more paſſages than 
the folding doors of ſickneſs.— This tribute to the memory of Garrick is 


publiſhed on the thirtieth of January. Go, So, Ambition and Wretchedneſs 


—the: text is copious, 'twill laſt vou for an age draw from i it your own 
moral. 


To 


Nuns. UT. THE LITERARY FLY. — 
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| To Tjt ConDUCTOR OF THE LiTERARY Frr. 
Dzax Sin, 
Fan marer for furs Papers I fl te mighty ge _— youat any time. A lucky 
thought has juſt now ſtruck-me ; tis quite novel. Mr. Garrick of the Adelphi, who formerly be- 
longed to Drury-Lane playhouſe, is lately dead; as I ſuppoſe you have hear'd. Might not this be a good 
ſubject ſor a Paper? I really think ĩt would. He was a great favourite with the Town, when he uſed to 
play (I have drawn a line under great—if this were to be printed, I mean that great ſhould be in Italics). 
{ was then, and am ſtill, notwithſtanding; the plays are ſo abominably got up, a frequenter of the playhouſe. 
I can tell you, as I will, if you approve nw hint, all the characten he uſed to play. He was very great 
in fome of Sbabeſpeare particularly in Hamlet, Ranger, and Macbeth. Suppoſe in a dream or a viſion, 
| you were to. give a deſcription of the manner in which he was received in the ſhades below by all the 
characters he uſed to play. I am ſorry my bufine's will not allow me time to dreſs it up for you; but, 
you ſee my idea; and I dare fay you will do it as well as I could. I cannot tell whether you know it, 
but there are many viſions and dreams in the Spectator (the fame kind of publication as-your's), and in 
ſome ſimilar publications, which, with a few trifling alterations, would do nicely. In the third or fourth 
book of Dryden's Virgil, I forget which, there is a great deal about the. other world, and the Elyfian | 
Fields, c. &c. If you have not the work (which perhaps you may not, being an author), I ſhall be 
happy to lend it you; but you'll paper the covers, becauſe the binding is elegant ——A prop6s, mon 
play on Wedneſday ſe en- night. He brought me all the way from home, and I did not know what to do 
with myſelf the reſt of the evening. Do, try and kick up a duſt about this. It was only a trick, I am fure, 
to bring a houſe to his Schoo? for Scandal, which was played on the very next night (Thurſday) ; and 
which, between us, is ſad ſtuff, after all. The comedy I ſent him laſt winter would have beat it out of 
| the houſe, Lam perſuaded—and that was, at bottom, the reaſon he would not play it, but returned it me, 
and faid it would not do. Oh, Sir, theſe managers are the greateſt ſcoundrels in the world. It was juſt ſo 
with Garrick—I have a tragedy and a farce which I never could get him to bring vn. If you and 1 
ever meet, which I hope we ſhall, I will ſhow them to you. They are by much the firſt things in the 
world. But, Sir, this country will be ruined, if managers are not reſtrained ſome how by act of Parlia- 
ment. c 
. Tout's truly, Tone Duvbpr yx. 

P. 8. I you uſe this hint, upon no account tell the Public who you are obliged to for it. I very 
often affift writers thus anonymouſly. My real name is Peter Peſtle, an apothecary in the Minories. 


V. B. It is intended to dedicate ſome future numbers of this Publication to the 
Memory of the unfortunate Chatterton, and to an examination of the poems of 
| Rowley, Much, the Public will find, ſtill remains to be ſaid of both. Any commu- 
nicalion on theſe heads will be thankfully received. — The gentleman, who takes upon 
him this taſk, wiſhes to procure a copy of the ſmgular Will, which the poor lad wrote, 
before he left the Attorney at Briſtol— the original is to be in | the eſe ion of 
an ingenious gentleman of Cambrids 8 


Printed and Publiſhed by — at No 2 5, — the South- 
; of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt- paid, to the Literary Fry will be re- 
_ ceived). Tobe hadalloat B's, in the Strand; Ricaarnsox and Urquaart's, 
Royal Exchange; Fauiprn's, New Bond-ſtreet ; and of all the BooxskILEXs 
in Town and Country. In London, this Paper will be delivered, accord- 
ding ta order by the News-carriers every Saturday morning; and will be 
regularly ſent to country Cuſtomers every Friday night. | Price Fourpence. 
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TNFORTUNATELY * 2 1 in a man iſe, when, to 

cry out with Scrub, Oh Friend, Friend! I wiſh I had a friend "7 
mw be very;natural—bat hen, to obtain, god advice. of . 
poor Selſ- love mult, make a cruel ſacrifice by committing (to uſe the phraſe 
of the winter] dozens of private foibles that bluſh extremely ta be ſeen, 
At preſent, in a ſituation that puts me to death ioo proud to acknow: 
ledge the conflicts I feel—I would give the world for a little wholeſome 
counſel, but dare not afk it of any one without a maſk. Were my inter- 
nal commonwealth in this ſtate of confuſion with vices only; ; with extrava- 
gancies, paſſions and politics battling i it away for the ſupreme command— 
if parts and a few curſed clever whims accompanied them—why—one 
man of Faſhion need not be aſhamed, you know, to betray ſuch a mind to 
another. But, there is not miſchief enough in mine to give it eclat. Weak- 
neſſes dear, fond (I had almoſt ſaid, innocent) impreſſions—formed (and 
I believe ridiculouſly preſerved) even in the midſt of London: were they 
known, in my own ſet, I ſhould be blown to death. 


b 


To you chen, ye charitable Paſſengers in the Literary Fly—who muſt 
be unprejudiced and may be ane —io you I conſign myſelf. Let the 
Volume J. D young, 


Nous. IV. 


TS was * the « beta married Trader, hay their expe- 
riences together, atid ſeule whether the ſmiley of the Fair and the charms 
of Faſhjoti—or the domeſtic Comforts of a good Wife and Independence, 
„ better ea 20 make a vain young flap, » with no bad heart, 
| px. . I 5 Y | „, | . | | 


1 LW 


| Denon. think, almoſt NN Foun SY ; and faith I am not parti- 

ry partial, when F call myſelf rather handſome. I am juſt returned 

road, where I was ſent by my father, who (though in trade] had a 

| — turn of mind enough, that I might ſee as much h of the world before 

he ſettled me in buſineſs as would enable me to mix in it without con- 

ſlraint. when my Induſtry had rendered me independent—which he did 
not reckom me with the fortune he could leave, excluſive of the houſe. 


Arr having ſtudied at an academy, I viſited moſt of the foreign Courts, 
to which I had the beſt recommendations: I ſettled correſpondencies pri- 
vately for my father, and cultivated Grandees publicly for myſelf. Mi- 
lord Anglois every where : The men, imagining my pockets to be lined 
like an Engliſhman's, were profuſe-4n their civilities: the women were 
as kind as I could wiſh. If an idea of the Ledger, which hung over me in terro- 
rem, like the ſword of Damocles, ever intruded, I quickly baniſhed it, and 
reſigned myſelf to the chapter of unforeſeen events, which would never, 1 
truſted, permit ſo fine a fellow to be buried alive in a Compting-houſe. 
In ſpite, however, of the ſmiles of the women, and the hurry of diffipation, 
one recolleftion there was which paid me a thouſand viſits ; the idea of 
Harriet Beville. Her father was our neareſt neighbour in the country at 
Hackney, and, though a vulgar dog, the moſt intimate friend of mine. 
Our love had commenced at a time when the heart elects, without the 
judgment's reaſoning at all about the matter. We doated on each other, 
and I now recolle& the old folks ſeemed pleaſed that the Bill of Ex- 
change they had e drawn wp was 85 to be honoured almoſt a at 
— 


I was ordered abroad. This coſt me ſome tears, and my Harriet more; 
but the hope of returning to her a finer Gentleman than the Alderman's 
ſon, to whom all Hackney looked up, was a fecret confolation, which 
the laſt words of her father could but tranſiently check. Harry,” ſaid 

old Multiplication, return to England the honeſt fellow you leave it. 
+ Settle in buſineſs, and, if you love Harriet, ſhe is yours. But, mark 
* me—if you turn a Monſieur or a Don upon us, although I hold the 
+ French to be dogs and our natural enemies, yet, by George I'd ſooner 
give 
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Arrzs having ſpent the. two years allotted Res” >= 


Vater; 1 returned to London. Harriet and her fat her were, I ed. 50 
| a viſit to-a friend in the country. I Was 


with the importance of a young fellow juſt come from 
thing imported, I reſolved to hurry don: to a water 
all the world might ſee me beſore the Pariſian 


- h . 
7 , „ * 


4. 16 vir} 100 — _ 


At Naples I had fon 47 


. macy with.ſeretal " nem ceo I had imported; "3 
Le Duc. I had fortified my face with aicouple'ot:large - 
.--, Ing pair behind them, and a quantity of roguiſh little curlets au dernier. 


1 carried my head with grace, danced well (when I choſe: 1); Jun ee | 
women in — 1 became an N the — is 8 1 
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Urs yoni tounged Gove, d. E their! 
2 ieriptal conſcience, while atender attachment ſtepped in ::Boſamsheaved, 
chueeks glowed, eyes moiſtened and my Lady, overpowered at laſt by le 
...- I ſhewed of her ãnjuries, ouvof nictc gratitude; wildeIdiad ener- et = 4 
| huſband; and talked ſomething, not very: uninte 'Y 
trip. We were returning home 1 


ES 5 With all her dear charms of innocence. and wirtue, ſtartedit | 
= remembrance. Pardon me, O all ye men than myſelfl—1 did not ; = 
underſtand the hint, we returned to our 3'but-—L thank her La- > 
Ayſhip for the faſhion ſhe gave mm. % 301.81 = 
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Adurrræn into all the beſt company, I and my ponies remainedat , while 
_— the ſeaſon laſted, and then, ſhifting the ſcene to the great City, I dreſlecꝭ and 
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 Invrriedto Mariet. She received me with bluſhes, and looked the wiumph- = 


of innocence and love. I repented not that I refuſed my Lady's kind pro- 


: poſal. But, on accoſting the father, with ſuch a ſalutation as I had found 
_ univerſality well received all the furmer—vie. a thambling bow, a kick be- 


N 2 ſmile, and an unintelligible © How dye 
% m amazement, looking hard at me, and meaſuring me from 
ns. - faid he, it will never do—this fellow takes 
„ hiuafelf for a fine Lady. Harry, Harry, to have copied after a nation 


By _ « of foreigners, would have been bad enough—but to have added to this 


for my Harriet.” —Saying which, he turned me round twice, ere I was | 


> aware, and, watking to the door, took me off, in a ſtile ſo natural, but ſo 


_ diſdain, and putting on my hat, — as — ME 
ee er ee 


_ cantation, and abjured my error at the Hog-Lane altar. 


rudely ridiculous, that, enraged to the laſt degree, I threw him a look of 


Bor, eee vos Gb; eee 
3 ao look which had pierced my ſoul from the 


fine eyes of my Harriet, all ruſhed upon my conviction. I turned and 
- ____ haſtily determining to throw myſelf at Harriet's feet, and to alk pardon of 
dur faber, das walking back with a precipitate ſtep when 1 met Lord B. 
hom I hd left at Naples. B.-ſcized hold of me. © My dear Lewſham, 
_ «+ whither in che name uf Heaven fofaft; man? To your banker's?” For the 
_ + loveafGud, Peer, don uſtop ma, ts juſt here; TIL join you in a moment. 
Here returned my noble friend Impoſſible . Blunt and Co. live in 


4 Lombird-ſtreet, and this is"—looking. up to the corner of che ſtreet 


hy, damn it; this is Hog Lane.“ I bluſhed ſcarlet.— Nay; faith! faid 


He, laughing, © I don't cake it, Lewſham, upon my ſoul! 2 of * 


==. 6 * as to live in * 


i 1 hard I ws not, bus I Tr that I abfolnely. forfwore Hog: 


_ Lane-pretended to have miſtaken the ſtreet, choaked on my repemance, 
_ and, Repping into the Peer's vis-a-vis, ate my dinner with him at the club, 


and; in the evening found myſelf. placed at the opera (par hazard) im- 


mediately-brhind my pony acquaintance Lady * * * . She painted me 
out to her friend at a handfome fellow juſt come from abroad that friend, 
to her friend and ſhe to the next. It circulated as quick almoſt as politics 
or ſcandal. The eyes of all the world were fixed on me, and moſt fin- 
cerely, though fecretly, did I thank Heaven that I had not made my re- 


InTOXICATED 


Nows. IV. THE LITERARY Ms . 


INTOXICATED with vlenfare, I diſplayed my glaſs, and, careleſiy EY 
on a bench, in an attitude ſtudied for the ING. Ln very unbe · 


coming, took a proſpect of the gallery. In a moment, Be: il, 
I rencountred the fweet eyes of my Harriet, in which v * : 


xiety—diſappointment—reſpet—and, I think, love, —ſor there wan 3 
burſting tear, which the eye-lids could but juſt contain. I was reſtored 
to myſelf, but the reſtoration was tranſient. To join a party of vulgars, 
and in the gallery too !—I—who had every IE) to * or to ſeas from 
his firſt * 5 | 


I axcurD the matter with myſelf, reſolved not to ſee bn at 
the ſame time to give her gentle boſom as little uneaſineſs as peſſible- by 
my attentions to Lady ****, I was, of courſe, ſhy agd diſtrait the reſt 
of the evening. She called me a dear capricious divil; and ber friend 
gave me a double portion of ſweet in every ſmile; upon the principle, 1 
ſuppoſe, of him Who pulled off his hat to the ſtatue of Jupner 3: Thing 
„may come round,” ſaid he. Next day, and the ſucceeding days, IW 
more and more recherche. I thought of Harriet. —and it was with a ſigh 
when I 2 — that her * — was different from the * of 


Ar this e bene! 1 h e We dd ee 5 
Houriſhing trade, if I, in perfon, choſe to manage it, and eight thouſand 
pounds only, if I did not. For a moment again this ſtroke diſpelled the = 


fine gentleman. The ſon only remained. Both gave way to'the-friend 


and the lover, when the door opened, and the father of Harriet took 
me in his arms My dear child, ſaid he, © I was too warm. Your wor- 
thy parent but you ſhall not, at the ſame time, weep the loſs of a wife 
and a father. In your countenance I ſtill ſee my own Harry, and an 
Enzliſhman. Forgive the liberties old age will take, and I will forget 
that unlucky amble with your right leg. But, faith! Harry, when you - 
« bit me through that unintelligible How d'ye do, I took it for Italian— 
* ſuppoſed that you had been made a count of the empire at leaſt, and that 
„ I ſhould find the order of Merit hanging to your button.” He ſhook my 
hand, I ſmiled, preſſed his to my lips, and was about to ſay every thing that 

| the honeſt merchant could have wiſhed, when Lord B. was announced. 
But here; Oh let my Literary Friends permit me to draw a veil over 
this half hour! Suffice it, that I felt once more Hog-Lane all over. The 
Peer talked away, and, though his language was Engliſh, I am convinced my 
merchant couldnot comprehend any one ſentence entirely. The good man, 
extremely out of his element, tefe me with a degree of amazement, which, 


had 
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had be War, the world a little better, ud have been a into con- 
tempt. Since then I have been a whole week endeavouring to reconcile 
my wiſhes and my neceſſities. But I find, to unite the fine man and the mar- 
ried trader is impoſhble. - Who will flirt in the coffee - room with a ſugar- 
cane?—Will Lady * fit behind plebeian ponies, or dance a cotillon 
at Almack's with. a dealer in rum — And yet—when I hear of the freſh 
ruin of any young fellow of my acquaintance, I am tempted to forſwear 
the great, giddy World: The trembling tear in my Harriet's eye at the ope- 
ra, is dearer to me than Faſhion, it waſhes away the dreadful remembrance 
even of Hog-Lane. But a walk in the Park with a Naples friend, a ſmile 
frowa-anc woman, or a _ rom: Lady ****'s fan, turns > all my reſolu- 
e h en 
n 
14 ane then, my en friends wich your opinions. Shall I dane: a 
plodding merchant—a fond huſband—a happy yes—with my Harriet 
perhaps, a happy man? Or ſhall I play away the calm pleaſures of life 
with empty pockets, and a heart in which there is no fund of comfort 
worn out by the flutter of purſuits valued: only in proportion as their at- 
tained end is made public. Reſolve me ſoon, nor fear the old gentleman's 
reading this: he never imports any branch of literature into his family 
except politics. Every other kind he reckons ſuperfluous, and only cal- 
culated to confuſe the underſtanding, and to warp. the judgment. God ;has 
given us.— Harriet is buſied working me a purſe, in imitation of the 
French, in caſe I grow good and call for it myſelf. ' On the Literary Fly 
and its Paſſengers it depends how ſoon that call may be, and what will be 
ns pas fate „ TY 2 LIWSHAM. 


* 


5 — 
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N. B. SEVERAL W have been ſent b to the pa nat the e Fly, 3 to hw 
| ſome nominal partner to whom correſpondents may addreſs themſelves (our coachman for inſtance), and to 
know what character he had from his laſt place for honeſty, ſobriety, ſteadineſs, &c. &c. Our friends 
will be gratiſied perhaps in time, At leaſt the gentleman who drives the Fly means to make them acquainted 
with his character the very firſt moment he knows it himſelf. In the mean time correſpondents may ſafely 

addreſs *© To the Conductor of the Literary Fly.” He will take particular care of all letters intruſted 
to him; and, as Swift obſerves that nothing is /o tender as a modern piece of wit, nor apt to ſuffer ſo much in 
the carriage, he will engage to ſtand reſponſible at his utmoſt credit with the Public ; if his Paſſengers 
will only be ſo kind as to write upon all their packages of dry wit, This is wit,“ chat ĩt may be loaded 

accordingly, as they write on glaſs, This ſide upwards.“ 
* are allowed as — pounds of this kind of W as they . 
We carry no children in lap. 


— 
— — — — — —— - —— ĩ 


Printed and Publiſhed by ETHERINGTON, at No 2 5, ee the 1 
Door of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt- paid, to the Literary Fry will be re- 
ceived). To be had alſo of all the BooxsELILERS and News- carriers in Town 
and Country. | - 

To be continued regularly every Saturday. [Price Fourpence. | 
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* 1 EN 1 — aver. any. 1 prom fe to. U times, * am in- 
VV finitely delighted with the little kiltorical, 4raits, which, are ;ACCH 
: dentally interſperſed of-the Manners and Faſhions of the day; that is (% 
(ay. of the fancies and follies of mankind. It is aſtoniſaing to obſerve what 
influence that caprice, called Faſhion,, kas, not over gur 


which we are obliged to conform to the world's opinion, but na mn. 


ſentiments: and feelings, which are, or ought to be eur. own alone; inde» 
pendent of all external influence. How much ſoc ver we may place aur 
private taſte before that of any individual, we! are contented to ſub- 
mit to the opinion, and to ſee with the eyes of mäankind. There was 


a time, when the hair combed over the forehead, and flowing dum 


the neck in ringlets was deemed as beautiful, and was as muchcche ton, 
as the preſent edifice en heriſſon. Aſſuredly the preſent edifice will 
hereafter be more derided, than that quaint ſimplicity now is; for nature 


Rill retains a feeble hold upon the judgment, and filently calls it back 


alter every excurſion to her neglected footſteps :—on the contrary, there 
was a time, when a beau was eſtimated by the magnitude of his wig, and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury wore his own hair upon a principle of de- 
cency. Did a young man attempt ſuch a ſingularity? He was a prig, as 
well as a yulgar, and, into the bargain, among the women,—he was a 


fright. We ſhall Aru perſuade the Fair Sex to be ol that opinion a 


Folume J. E ſecond 
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Nous. V. 


«4 "yet affuedſy | ah bft at i preſent th as — abſurdi- 

had we the impartiality to ſearch them” out through all our reigning 
= The ridicule afkxed t to every mode of dreſs which has ſubſided 
1s felt ſo fenſbly by dur painters, that they have been driven to tranſport 
ladies of quality into Atcadia, and to promote erifigns of the Guards to 
Roman traticheons; a deyice at leaſt leſs obviouſly abſurd, than a head of 
eighteerr inches will, in a ſhort time, become. Some-painters have indeed 
adopted another method, by taking care that their your] Tray not T laſt 
— on ths — « 
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couip we have a fight of every ance that has been built from ten years 
10 ten years, by the then beſt workmen of their time hat a collection 
olf abominations, each as frightful as the other How complete, how com- 
 modious; how elegant our preſent taſte! And yet each of thoſe abomina- 
tions has had its day of admiration, nor can chere be a reaſonable cauſe 
to doubt but that our preſent taſte will become, in the opinion of futurity, 
as paſſe and as frightful as the worſt that has preceded. It were cu- 
rious to trace the advances, and, if L.may uſe a hard word, the derelic- 
tions of Faſhion on any particular occaſion. For inſtance, an ingenious 
 filver:fmith invents 4 latge butkle,—it'is new; it ſtrikes the eye, anf 
every one whe ſees it, paſſes his private judgment lates is heavy, it is Hand- 
_ foe, it is clumſy, it is magnificent, and ſo on comes ſome accident, and 
gives it tutrency; it is n longer either heavy or dlumſy.— Lord how 
becorking?'how adapted to the foot! I Wonder any one can buckle his 
Hoe without it not remembering that the very ſpeaker never dreamed 
of ſuch a thing three years ago. In a ſhort time the tide will turn again: 
Lord, how elumfy! Lord, what a weight! A coach harneſs, &c. &c. &c, 
Wherens the poor buckle is a creature of caprice, of no conſequence hat - 
foever; its additional fize is no ornament; its additional weight is in no 
proportion to the ſtrength of the na it ſerves to faſten * and lo 
1 * her: 8 it METS 


Tuknꝝ is another exertion of caprice, which it has given me particular 
entertainment to trace; I mean the faſhionable and uniform loco-motion 
of our amuſements, our circle of politeneſs, nay, our very reſidence.— 

Shall we inquire what can have induced us to this, in one reſpect incon- 
fiſtent, progreſſion ; for Faſhion in general, like a hare, when hunted, re- 
turns upon her ſteps? I have employed all my learning, though to no 
purpoſe, to diſcover either phyſical or moral ſufficient cauſes. May 
we ſuppoſe, that as art, ſcience, genius, and civilization ſeem to have 

been 
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been blown from eaſt to weſt, ſince the beginning of the world, by the 
conſtant winds which ſet between the tropics in that direction; in the 
fame manner ſo large a body as the city of London, and lying too in ſo 
northern a declination, has been puſhed forward, in a double inverſe 
| proportion, to its bulk and latitude; and been obliged; in a courſe of cen- 
turies to make the weſtern advances we have ſeen. This analogy, as god 
as many cauſes aſſigned by great philoſophers to ſolve other natural ꝓhe- 
nomena, would have been entirely fatisfatory to me, at leaſt, had L ob- 
ferved the ſame principle to hold good in other cities; but in general 
the people alone have been contented to take a flying leap weſtward; and 
never, till the preſent inſtance, attempted to carry their habitations on 
their backs. Here, therefore, we will drop the. inquiry, as wife as when 
we began. It may, however, be a matter of cuniolity to deduce the; ſheps, 
which London has taken on her weſtern. progreſs, Iulius Cæſax found 
her, we hope, at Wapping; certainly ſhe received William dende 8 
ror, where ſhe remains by law eſtabliſhed, in the ward of Bridge 
He reſided in his Tower, and the palaces. of his nobles, were cxeched vichin | 
ber walls, There fill remain, fcattcred, about, the city, the names; 
of manſions, which once were the babitations, of zhoſe pr + ries they 
continue to bear. King John refided in Cornhill, here the Pope's Head 
Tavern now ſtands. This ſeems to have been the firſt progrefs towards the 
weft; the ſecond was to the Fleet, which became the ſubſequent. town 
reſidence of our monarchs, While its Ditch ſeems to have been the haun 
dary of London. Nichard the Protector dwelled at Crally: houſe, hut 


4 


continued to meet his privy council at che Tower. Falſtaff drank. his lack, 
in Eaſt-Cheap, where the original houſe is faid to exiſt ſtill as a tavern. 

Nor do | find that any one, before the reign. Sr al Ib had the 
i . to truſt his babitation without the. walls, 


by & ase 


Tar felt bold man, 1 winged dis airy. 3 0 an ** ſtance 
from the vulgar, was Wolfey, the magnificent cardinal; he. built White- 
hall, by him called York Houſe; but the flight was too bold; even for 
Wolſey. He could not Rand againſt the envy of the undertaking, and 
was obliged to give his ſummer palace to the King, who took. baat to take 
| poſſeſſion of it, and never forgave the founder its magnificente. Edward 
VI. of pious memory, reſided by Fleet-ditch, but another magnificent 
ſubject, his uncle the Protector, would not be warned by Wolley's tall, 
and ventured on a ſecond, though leſs remote excurſion;— he built So- 
merſet Houſe. And when he was aſterwards condemned and. executed, 
God knows why, he was ſaid to have been very popular, except that 
; great 
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great envy had been ſtirred up againſt him on account of his new palace, 
to erect which © he had incloſed divers fields, uſed by the people for com- 
mon recreation, and pulled down a church.” Upon his attainder, Ed- 
ward removed thither, and gave his palace of the Fleet to the uſes it de- 
ferved. Thenceforth the royal reſidence was fixed at Somerſet Houſe, to 
the days of the gallant Elizabeth, in whoſe reign, notwithſtanding the 
above two terrible examples, the nobility accompliſhed in a body, what 
individuals had been unable to effect. The firſt attempt ſeems to have 
been to connect by one ſtreet, the two FOE of Whitehall, and Somer- 
fet Houſe, and London with the latter. | 


War this was 1 Faſhion deviated : a lie city the TY abs the 
courtiers were then, of conſequence, in proportion as they procured a re- 
fidence in one of thoſe ſtreets leading from the Strand to the River, and bla- 
zoned their tifles to | poſterity i in brick and mortar; ſome were contented to 


give their" name to one ſtreet; others diſplayed all their grandeur. George 


Villiers, Duke of Biickingham was not forgotten; his honours were of later 
date, of 'cotirſe the moſt weſterly of thoſe ſtreets became his habitation. 
The Whole quarter was built after his name and titles, not forgetting / 

Amy. which dee berween Duke-ſtreet, and „ CS 


2M Pio . entrance of che Stuarts, the FO reſidence was fixed at its 
- moſt weſterly point, Whitehall; but the people, though drawn inſenfibly 

into the vortex of the court, were flow to follow the example of their 

ſovereign, and for a long time were wiſe enoughto live comfortably where 

they had been accuſtomed. The manſions of the great indeed, during the # 
reign of Charles IT. began to cluſter round his palace; but the nobility 
were contented, in the common occurrences of life, to meet their brethren 

of the caſt at leaſt half way, and Temple-Bar, even to a much later period, 
continued to be the center of the faſhionable world. The Spectator men- 
tions the Grecian, as a place of faſhionable reſort, before the Cocoa-Tree, 
and deſcribes afterwards a high flying macaroni of the day, who appeared 
with filver-frjnged garters faſtened below the knee, at the Rainbow Coffee- 
houſe in Fleet- ſtreet.— The wits of the age afſembled at the Devil Tavern, 
as Fletcher, Johnſon, and their party had done a century before; but they 
were ſoon after borne along with the general current, to a more weſtern 
longitude. And yet in one particular and very material inſtance, the 
faſhionable world met their plainer neighbours more than half way, to a 
much later period; for as we have been told again and again, during the 
laſt n Mr. Garrick made his firſt appearance on the ſtage, at the 
theatre 
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theatre in Goodman's Fields; there was a'fo-a theatre in Portugab freer.” It 
was not till within our-own memory that theſe were antiquated by Drury- 
Lane, and Covent-Garden; and we have ſeen too new ones; Which have 
ariſen in the Hay-market; nor does it require the ſpirit of prophecy tp 
foretell that many of us will ſee two others on the north fide df Ox- 
ford Road formerly, being ſeparate from the ſtreets of London. It was 
not till of late. times that che air behind Momtagur Houſe was'diſcqyered. 
to be very ungenteel, as well as fatal, in a diſorder that continues ad maht 
ſome havoc in the kingdom. The vicinmy of the Playhouſes removed the 
eat of wit, gallantry, and diſſipation from the Grecian and the Devil 0 
N the Bedford, and the Shakeſpeare in Covent-Carden. And 
here they remained ſome time; while the habitations of out gehtry eon, 

tinued to jog on univerſally towards Weſtminſter. It is difficult to gueſs 
how far they would have travelled, had they not bern ſtoppted by an ob- 
ſtacle which they could not ſurmount, I mean the two Parks. As in Wat 
Pall-Mall became the ne plus ultra of their progreſs. ' To this place: Diſh» 
pation has travelled-likewiſe, and here ſhe has once more intuehohad her - 
felf in newer, and more regular fortifications.—As to her two-inforruriate 
companions, Wit, and Gallantry, in the proper ſenſe of that dvord, they 


no new eſtabliſhment aſſigned. An attempt was indeed made df ate tq 
reſtore that tender and alinoſt exotic plhnt wit to its Grigimall il, che 
Apollo in the Devil Tavern. — The room itſelf continues in' its ancient 
form. I believe the hand of Faſhion; as well as of Time, has ſpared thervery 
furniture. A party of young men were determined to become will, and 
hoped, I prefume, to be aſliſted by the genius of the place, ani by the 

manes of the mighty dead: great were the expectations form ed zu- gen · 
tleman from Oxford, who had written a tragedy, was marked already as 
the repreſentative of Fletcher; a Cantab of the Temple, who publiſhed 
criticiſms in newſpapers, had more pretenons 10 the character of Ben 
Johnſon. But the Lares were not to be deceived he . 
and threw a gloom on the undertaking. bs 


Human i is not eaſily to be n eſpecially upon a ſubject 
fo neceſſary and beneficial. A ſtagnation of dwelling might prove as fatal 
as a ſtagnation of water, or of air. Motion muſt be had e could not pro- 
ceed towards the welt : declination to the north occurred; and bur no- 
bility and gentry have, for this laſt half century, been runninga houſe+race 
againſt each other to Tyburn, and to Paddington. It is the diſlinguiſhing 
character of this age, to do eflectually and expeditioufly What it has once 


determined 
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which Hampſtead now ſtands not with any view to build country houſes, 


kind. The ſpiral is now the only line of. beauty, 
mation from Mr. Brown; we are, confirmed in it by the practice of the 
ingenious inhabitants of New Zealand. It was a ſublime idea of Philip II. 


and Country. 


Nous. V. 


determined to do at all; witneſs the meteor-like appearance of ſo many 
candidates: for ruin: in the ſame manner, we have ſo far improved upon 
the travelling plan of our anceſtors, that whereas it coſt them two full 
centurics to creep from Temple-Bar to Weſtminſter, we have not taken 
up quite forty years in running over three times that ſpace of ground-be- 


tween St. James's, and the end of Wimpole-ſtreet. As this progreſſive 
frenzy continues to rage in London with unabating fury, an ingenious 
friend of mine, who has a large family, and ſpeculates upon the ways 
and means to increaſe the fortunes of his poſterity, is employed at this 


ume in purchaſing, at the expiration of the preſent leaſes, the ground on 


or cake houſes for the Sunday reception of idle citizens - but with a full 
conviction: that, upon the preſent plan of rating (I borrow a metaphor 


from the only ſubject which all at preſent comprehend), the fummit of 
the hill muſt neceſſarily become the faſhionable town. reſidence of our 


price faxied+by his poſterity, when Groſvenor Square ſhall be the recep- 
tacle oi tallow-chandlers, and tanners In this ſcheme I acknowledge 
myſelf to be concerned: we have already procured an Adamitic plan, 
in which thoſe celebrated gentlemen ; have ſurpaſſed themſelves. Our 


principal building is neither to be ſquare, circus, octagon, or gon of any 


We received this infor- 


+. 


to build the-Eſcurial in che form of a gridiron, becauſe St. Somebody was 
carbonaded; ſo we mean to imitate, in our moſt.pxincely undertaking, the 


volutes of à chief's Tattow, to which, as engraved in Cook's voyages, we 
beg to refer our Reader, for the ground plan of our St. James's ſpiral. 
We have elevations alſo, for the moſt part five hundred feet by ſeventy, 


charged, as Mr. Chriſtie would expreſs it, with decorations. correſpon- 
five to the light aerial climate, and with ornaments of ! magni- 


ficence. 
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Which his great parent Juvegal, hen e 
Up into heaven, let drop, and Johnſon. found 
(That and his mantle) ere it reach d the 3 
Then, to the miſeries of a London life, 56952 ©: 2 
Another ill I'd add. Upon my life, my 


he burning ſhame, of which theſe — complain, 


Blaz'd paſt the bearing of a woman's brain? 
On, how were all but ud © to as pitied, 
When the news came. that Keppel was acquitted !— 
The 10th, thoſe folk who guide our ſtate affairs 
. us all faſt, and bade us ſay our pray 's; 

ut at our houſe, the 11th forc'd us faſt 

Five times as long : ; and made us pray, at laſt, 
That never admiral, of either fide, 

F icht, or not fight, acquitted be, or tried, 


So much did we expend, that ſad, glad night. 


In mutton-fat (though nothing came to light); 
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Thatyevet 1 we've 23 been to mutton, . 

And wanted, Heaven knows, clean things to = on! 
long, long faſt, too, makes my babies ſic | 
nd, oh—the 3 ſhop no more will Lack! > 


WII if one amifal another «dls | 
Uncililty, muſt we burn all our candles? 

I eare not what vice-admirals may write; 
Buß Where's the virtue, pray, of ſo much light? 
Muſt we, if one man wants another dead, 

A raildle want to light ourſelves to bed; 

* peaceful ſubj es, mourn (a precious whom 5 
Of Liberty) our pates and windows broken? 


Yer (notwithſtanding all poor Kate's diſtreſs, 
This—give the devil his due I muſt confeſs), 
"Twas fine to ſee (and in ſuch fine, mild weather!) 
More lights than Solomon e er ſaw together. 
His temple, verily, i in all its glory, 
Was not array d like Kitty's ſecond ſtory.— 
| Ne'er had the renek ich half as honeſt D 

ö To fighting days, oppor'd their flying nights. oh 


Bor, chen, the motley mob of chairmen, failors, : 
'Bum-bailiff freeborn followers, patriot tailors, 
Of drunken gentlemen, and ſober traitors, 
Commiſſioned 'prentices, and. half-pay waiters, 
Of printers' devils, deviliſh whores, coal-heavers, 


With ſticks, faves. ſtones, ſquibs, marrow-bones and cleavers 


l can't but think it a much fafer job 
To mob the F rench, than, face an Englith mob. i 


Ourrans from Wapping rolled, the gathering ball 

| Grew to a mountain ere it reach'd Whitehall. 
Day, ſcience, faſhion “, rabble, weſtward run; 

or tinge the eaſt, but with their riling fun, - 

Had winds more weſterly, in lucky hour, 

Unlucky Kate, but fanned thy colliflower, 

To threats Right Honourable thine ears had hearken' d, 
And daſhing Dukes thy diſmal day-lights darken'd. 


On 'twas a fearful time! Their ſhouts and 8 
Shock'd the dull ear of night! To tender mercies 
Each individual was an utter ſtranger.— 

As for Kit Carrot's ſhop—'twas much in danger. 


* See our laſt Number in proof of this. 
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- Doors bolted, ſhutters faſtened, Till ſecured, 
Peg ſeen up ſtairs, we ſnug in bed immured— 
Our firſt kind fleep ſcarce huſh'd us in his arms— 

When, hark! we ſtarted, trembling at alarms 

| Before, ſure, never hear d! Lights, lights, there! _ 
„Keppel for ever Hack, hand here your ſtick. — 
„Bob, have a care, thoſe coaches elſe will jam you. — 
More lights. Huzza! - Produce your candles, damn you '— 
„Knock down the juſtice !—On boys Never fear. — 
Keppel for ever down with Pallifeer !” —— 

Glaziers the windows break, with all their might; 

And tallow-chandlers thunder out to light. 

Each boy his arms, fierce as our trainbands, handles ; 
And maids, turn'd bullies, call aloud for candles. 


Woul p ye had ſeen, my Literary Friends, 
The hurry, the diſtreſs !—Foul candles ends | 
_ Wrapt, Heaven forgive us, in your claſſic numbers— 
Odd fights, odd ſtockings ; broken ſhins, peace, flumbers— 
Short ſhirts, ſhort ſhrieks; long fixes, and long faces— 
Mothers with child, and daughters without laces— 
Women with coats on, men without their breeches ; 

Grim ghaſtly ghoſts, and grinning ghoſtly witches. — 

Girls, with a waiſtcoat's tatter'd relicks, make 

A ſhift; and boys make fun of the miſtake. 

Democritus with laughter, ſure, had cried; 

And crying Heraclitus held each fide. 

Dogs bark, and children howl, and freeborn flaves 

Amaze the welkin with their broken ſtaves* ;” 

While, my mouth ſtopped with my own coals and cinders, 
With my own cabbage-ſtocks they ſtorm my windows. 


Ons houſes are our caſtles. So fan Law. 
And Reaſon in the ſentence finds no flaw. 
Caſtles are houſes to befiege and maul, 
Houſes beheg'd we therefore caſtles call. 

And theſe our caſtles every glazier knows, 
"ws well enough beſieg d and maul d by foes. 


On! I ne'er heard {fo may no mob have power 
Again to blaſt my blighted colliflower! 
So may I find the cap my fright has loſt, 
Save what ſo many pounds of candles coſt, 
And buy my faſting babes one pound of meat!) 
A ſound fo joyful as their parting feet}! 


* Richard III. 
I never heard 
A ſound ſo dreadful as their parting oars. Thomſon. 
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Bur could one night extinguiſh Freedom's flame ?— 

On Friday, too, the trade was guſt the ſame. 

A repetition of rejoicing woes, 

Mobs, crackers, watchmen, oaths, ſtones, boakies. blows. The 

Nor muſt I all my lofs in candles fix— 405 

Much, too, believe me, went in candleſticks. 7 

A candle, though a ſubſtantive, is known 

To want the property to ſtand alone. 

Now, turnips, it was found, did well enough, 259 

For candleſticks, as well as garden/ſtuft. _ 9 110 

Jo, in two nights, more turnips did we ſpoil, fo) 

Than, in two days, two families would boil. 


Bur, ah !—to think of my concern and ſorrow 
And all Tom Carrot's ſcolding on the morrow, 5 
When we attack d, with ſuller's earth and broom, —© 115 
What Taſte calls drawing, we call dining, room = 
My carpet, double croſs-ſtitch by my mother, 
Soil'd, greas d, and ruin'd, from one end to t other! — 
My middle, beſt, ſeſtoon'd, ſtuff-damaſk curtain, | 
Sing d, like a fowl; for ever ſpoil'd—that's certain — .. 75 
| And Faſhion's fav'rite colour too! The tallow . | 
Has, I am much afraid, diſcharg'd the yellow! 
As for my floor—poor Peg has ſcraped her heart out. 
And full the greaſy Liberty reigns partout. Is 4 b. | 
Greece had her patriots ; but our Roman crew, 8 — * 
Our patriots—what have they with greaſe to 4 0 3 85 Pe 
Jack Wilkes and Liberty was hardly worſe 
Than Keppel, nor to Kate a greater curſe. — 
| Are we to burn, for liberty and freedom, Pry Witt 
| Such pounds of caſh and candles when we need em? IT |. 
Then this I know—Kit Carrot ſoon muſt wail | 
Freedom and — both loſt in Jail. 


Bur, hark! I can no more—my buena calls. 
He has been to market, and cleared all the ſtalls. ox 
Then, I muſt ſerve the maids, and tavern-waiters; 1 133 
And Mrs. Stillborn longs for ſpring potatoes. 
Beſides (a plague confound ſuch toil and trouble!) 


The Alderman to-day has ſqueak and bubble. 


Avitu! And now perhaps, ſage Fly- conductor, 

Vou think Kit Carrot had ſome friend to inſtruct her, | 140 
Or cabbaged all the poet's ſtuff you 've read, = 
And the green glories of her bays-capt head; 
Becauſe theſe lines like Kitty's ſhop are neat, 

As her horſe-radiſh ſharp, her parſneps ſweet. — 
Periſh the thought !—you lie. Be pleaſed to know, Sir, 145 
I was at Blacklands, though I'm now green-grocer. 
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Yes, and Papa was a ſtock-broker +605 ro T 
A better man the Alley never knew li id d anbau l | 
Till, like the ſtock, himſelf he alſo broke, . E 


And our bright viſions vaniſhed into fmoke. eit e i 1350 ; 
But, as 1 ſaid oe bom en el £251 63 33797 i005 I 


And am, whatever you may think, no fool. _- = 4 
I know the mighty difference between 1474 11d} 6 tot | _ 
A ſheep's head and a carrot. I have ſeen | — 1 
A decent liſt of plays; can ſay by heart 141235 = 
Hamlet's ſoliloquy, all Juliet's part: Sn n 279 taflet H 
Was once in training for Jane one. is art! e dio teak cel 8 
Would in a fornniahs undertake ee 1 1 242d creed 
Alicia, give me a good Shore to play to; bens 39 20147 2999 
And wrote and ſpoke an Epilogue to Cato.  ' - +1111: -1G 
For, I not only learnt at ſchool (though young! 2051 10 


< To dreſs, to roll the eye, aud troule the ws, „ 
To ſing, to dance *”, the doctrine r i- tam vA 
To dreſs up cats in walnut-ſhells and bladders; 09 29 eo: νν¹¹νẽůN2 
Put pork in nice, make ſelf in ſhocking, pickl e] 5 
Sweetmeats preſerve, or ſweethearts much more 1 A lord $5 
But to knead verſe, than hearts or meats far ſweeter; 

To ſtring looſe beads, or looſer thoughts in ARSE n: i tis zu; 
To biq my paſſions, ſpinnet, language china: 
Build to the clouds the cap, or build ebe'clondcapt rhyme de a» 2 
But—ſo mamma decreed, this merit her's1 WW {174 5: 10, 616400 a S010 67 
I alſo, learnt you ſee, to ſcribble verſes: (1; : : 1 my 305 10 = 107 
She did not grudge, dear ſoul! to dubaeridnighter | Gib 


Tenth Muſe, poor fifty twelvepences per quarten— 125.5 36d S351 
To my beſt ions at Chriſtmas tima. 1273 
I always make out my accounts in rhyme. = 
Pray, do you read the Lady's magazine? 
My fignature— but mum! —is Sucky Green,” 
"ua: trifles thoſe. I've got, in my ſtrong box, 
Two finiſhed tragedies ; and, on the ſtocks, 

« Coxheath a tale A morning's ride to Warley” — 
And Bridal odes” to her who was Macauly. 


YEs, at the Colliflower, next door to Bell's, 
A bard, a female Colley Cibber dwells. en N n 
In genius like —oh! were I like in fame, RE EEC Ee dans 
As in the initial letters of my name n „ ee 
Then ſhould I laureat be, our preſent dead, 
And her own greens fprout round Kit Carrot' 8 head. — 
But, to retrieve my loſs— for, now, I lack . * 
What would buy biſcuit to the laureat's ſack, 190 


* MIL rox. 


AY Keppel 
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Keppel can't, ſure! refuſe recommendations 
To Kate, undone by his illuminations. 26 C 5 


Don't I deſerve the ſanction af higinatbe, 'F 
Extinguiſhed thus by lighting him io Fame + 

A pretty tale to tell the King! No doubt 

Kate ſhall contract to ſerve Coxheath with Krout; 
And, once each year, her celery behold, lt 
Without a blunder, ſprout up _ _— 


So ſhall my voluntary lights ado. 
Each feſtal eve when Majeſty was 3 ; 
Fire the dark womb of night; nor fear, i in quiet, 
To burn their oil out, unannoyed by. riot. 
Thirteen progreſſive candles in a row, 
The thirteen babes of Royalty ſhall ſhow : 
Nor hence let paſſing Satire ſieze a handle 
To typify a 2 by a candle. 
Nay more- e arms (gilt — Great Brican, 
To future times my colliflower ſhall it on; 
While this full-fowing line my 1 nes 
Kit Carrot Bon ” the cam. 


But. ah! 1 — ar laſt, 
Refuſes all amends for loſſes 


For one potatoe, or one tu 
Sour-Krout not even Fancy's lips ſhall fup. 
See! diſappointment laps the liquor 
I taſte but candles, when my — on 
„„ without one * — 111018 


3 Inſert me this. Ao tend kind Pola; 
That all may buy their greens of rhyming Kate! 
Pray add—we have got a yOu furniſhed = 

3, For ſingle —— "+ 


Wann So + 


No Royalty ſhall deat: ar Kiny's ſhop > e 4 J 
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h PROVERB, was that great antiquarian, 
* 


a conciſe, Witty, and wiſe f 
< ence, and containing, for the moſt: 
4 verb. ays- the learned. 1 in Worth, e, 0 

* maxim, which frequent uſe hath rendered cotmmpn. and on which E=. 


2 « People.” ; Es. 123. + Fg 


Sri, however, I had my doubts. Though it had been conſidered 
and acted upon as true, I ſaw. or thought I faw; ſomething 1 incongruous. 
Volume J. re ied Tie G Much 


perience hath ſtampt the ſeal of Truth.” < ' Proveths,” ſays the = 
learned Faber, ſupply the place. of who! ls, fage precepts, = 
and weighty oradcles,” ENT lth 1 25 2 - Rs . axe 5 — = 
Swarxp, by authorities of ſuch weight, L have eyer had the higheſt vene- © 
ration for Proverbs ; have made a very large collection of chem; and ſpent ä 
many years of my life in collating and explaining them. But I waz long. — 
and very much embarraſſed about che ſaying which ſtands as a mti at the © © "ES 
head of the preſent Paper. I did not kngaw where to place it. I hath long . 
guiſhed rank among the hoſt ol Proverbs; it is conciſe, : — 
witty, wiſe; it containeth a very uſeful caveat; == 
it common; ce of wholeſome counſels, ſage 
precepts, and weighty oracles; for ages, men ve reyered and acted = 
upon it, as a principle upon which. TICNCE had Aam | the ſeal of | 
Truth. 80 long ago as the days of Tacitus, we. learn, that . good and = 
+ evil were eſtimated, not hy their on natures, but by the Voice of the 


| 8 DN 
ae 6 + . me — N 
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Much as I ever that moſt reſpedable "i called the People I could not 
help thinking, that, ever and anon it was ſubject to ſomething rather too 
like muzability, to have its voice compared to the voice of Him, in whom 
we are taught, „There is no variablcneſs, neither ſhadow of change.” 
Ix this difficulty 1 had recourfe to a boek, which for years I have 
called my Book of Oracles; I mean the very learned biſhop Warbur- 
ton's © Demonſtration of the Divine Legation of Mofes.” A book which 
[ muſt; on this occalion, recommend to all my Readers. I call it my Book 
of Oracles, becauſe the tone of the author is ſo deciſive, and his manner 
ſo authoritative, that he muſt ſpeak from inſpiration. Now and then, be- 
fides, a ſolemn obſcurity ſteals over him, eſpecially when he ſeems as though 
he meant to anſwer the great queſtion, which it was his profeſſed object to 
anſwer. Juſt ſo it happened, upon like occaſions, with the oracles of old. 
I nap ſcarcely read a page of this very inftruftive book, when all my doubts 
were removed. I ſoon perceived that they aroſe from a miſtake. And that 
miſtake aroſe from the ſame cauſe, as, the Biſhop informs us, miſtakes have 
ariſen in the interpretation of-other Proverbs. I had conſulted only the 
vulgate tranſlation ; miſied by which, I had conceived the original to have 
_ aid, that «+ the Voice of the People was the Voice of God.” Whereas in truth, 
the original ſays only, that · the Voice of the People is the Voice of A God: chat is, 
as the learned Biſhop farther informs us, of the tutelary, local, or genti- 


litious deity of the time, or country, or tribe, of the reſpective people i _ 


queſtion : in ſhort, of one of thoſe inviſible beings called Genii, or Demons, 
who, as the penetrating author of the Origin of Evil has diſcovered, 5 
amuſe rhemfelves by playing on the feelings of mankind, as boys are 


» gratified by * ies, and men by tormenting animals. of a larger 


| Havine thus aſcertained the preciſe meaning of my motto, I turned 
to hiſtory; and there I found, that Experience had deeply ſtampt 
the ſeal of Truth upon it. I ſaw the moſt profound reſpe& paid 
to the uſeful caveat, which it conveys: I ſaw fenates and courts of ho- 
nour ; kings, lords and commons, implicitly obey the voice of the ruling 
god of the time or place, and eftimate good and evil, as the profound Ta- 

citus directed, not by their own nature, but by the Voice of the People. 
Inuxsx obſervations ſuggeſted an idea, which, I am humbly of opinion, 
may open a new. held for the exerciſe of hiſtoric abilities; and which, 
therefore, I moſt heartily recommend to the particular notice of the M*Pher- 
ſons and the Dalrymples, the Ormes and the Robertſons, of the preſent 
and of every future age. From a careful obſervation of the different tones of 
the Voice of the People in different ages and countries, the philoſophic 
hiſtorian 
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hiſtorian will be able to make us thorougly abi with the diſpoſi- 
tions and manners of theſe Genii or Demons; theſe tutelary, local, and 
gentilitious deities, of whoſe exiſtence men in all ages have been ſo per- 
ſuaded, but of whoſe character men in all ages have been ſo ignorant. 
Nor can I help thinking, that an accurate account of theſe inviſible inha- 
bitants of the air, will be as uſeful and important an acquiſition to the po- 
| litical world, as the diſcoveries of the aſcenſion and declination of the ſun 
and the ſtars, of the motions _ W of the FR waves mu 
to the naval world. 

Ar firſt ſight it muſt be PERF IS that a avi nts of labout dave 
ſpared; innumerable jealouſies and heart-burnings avoided ; millions of 
lives ſaved; and dreadful revolutions prevented, by the knowledge of 
this one fact; namely, What will be the temper and diſpoſition of the tute- 
lary genius of any given people, at any given time, under any/givencir- 
cumſtance? for, knowing this, you will know what will be the Voice of 
the People, which, being the Voice of a God, mult be obeyed. Judges and 
miniſters may thenceſorth ſleep at their: eaſe ; courts may draw up their 
ſentences without the trouble of hearing, weighing, and. diſcriminating 
evidence; ſenates may paſs their votes without the fatigue: ob [liſtening to 
tedious: harangues; the gall of the patriot will no longer embitter; the 
laugh of the miniſter no longer inſult; parties will die away; and the 


ſword may reſt in its ſcabbard;—for the will of he God being forekpown, 


| the Voice of the People will be obeyed by anticipation. + 109 5/44 
To this purpoſe it will be neceſſary to obtain an exact account of the 
-names, ranks, and reſpective ſtations and IrisM the. ſeveral Genii I 
or Demons who preſide over different countries. Something of this 
kind has been attempted by Monſieur Le Sage among the French; and, 
among us Engliſhmen, it was long a received opinion, that this \obje@ had 
been completely fulfilled by our great poet Milton, in his firſt book of 
Paradiſe Loft, where he gives us the names and characters of the chief 

Of theſe princely dignities and powers 

” Who, o' er the bridge of wonderous length, from hen, 

Wich eafy intercouſe, paſs to and fro, 

Jo lead or govern morials.” | 
-But, profoundly as I reſpect our Englith Homer, the love of truth obliges 
ane to forewarn my Readers, that they mult not give implicit faith to his 
account of the world of Demons. He differs in many points from Mon- 
feur Le Sage: he has beſides fallen into an error, which is almoſt unpar- 
donable in a man of. his acknowledged abilities. To make himſelf ac- 
 <quainted with the Demons of antiquity, he had recourſe to the authors 
of 
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of antiquity. This certainly was a very great abſurdity; ſo the learned 


' Mr. Bryant has proved beyond a doubt, in his treatiſe on the mytho- 
logy of the Ancients. The Ancients, as he informs us, knew nothing 
ol their own cuſtoms, or language, or public tranſactions ; much leſs can 


their authors be ſuppoſed to have divulged the ſecrets of the demonic 
hiſtory. That, as biſhop Warburton informs us, was a part of their 


_  efoteric learning; communicated. only to thoſe who were initiated into 
their ſacred myſteries. It was like the ſecret of the Free-Maſons.—Or, to 
| peak with more reverence, it was not divulged to the promiſcuous audi- 
tory of the tabernacle, but reſerved for the happy few who were 2 

10 the'feaſt of love. 


Io the ſagacity and penetration, . of Mr. Bryant I 2250 re- 
"chad part of our atrial or demonic hiſtory ; which will certainly 
Prove à very natural, as well as a very uſeful, fequel to what he has al- 


ready given us upon the mythology of the Ancients; and, executed in 
- he gb — cannot fail of rendering that work the moſt 


„ 9 which has ever —_— * 


or nation. 

Ino eee ill not think me- "ls ef 200 much preſump- 
Lion, if, with all due diffidence, I venture to point out to his notice a few 
ſacis which may, perhaps, ſuggeſt to him certain data, upon which to build 
his part of his ſyſtem. I ſhall not, on that account, aſſume to myſelf 
any more merit than-was due to the tree, from which the falling apple is 


aid to have ſuggeſted to the immortal Newton the firſt idea of gravitation. 


Taz Genii and Demons who have prefided over the caſt, feem, in ge- 
neral, to have been of a patient and enduring nature; like Milton's Be- 
lial © timerous and flothful;” if trampled upon, they have ſeldom turned 
again ; but, inuring themſelves to pain, have ceaſed, as it were, to feel it. 
Or. at moſt, in the mild 3 of Belial, have ſaid, "0 Better this than 


. « worſe.” 


And it is wonderful to obſerve how uſeful the knew of this cir- 


cumſtance has proved to the ſovereigns and miniſters of the eaſt. 


Tnus, very early in the hiſtory of Egypt we read, that an univerſal fa- 
mine ſpread over the whole face of the country; the king and his mi- 


niſter, foreſeeing the event, had provided againſt it; the royal grana- 


ries were full. Andit was reſolved, in the cabinet, to turn this foreſight to 
great advantage, by executing one of the boldeſt enterpriſes that ever en- 
tered into the heart of king or miniſter to conceive. This was no leſs 
than to annex to the crown the fee-ſimple of all the lands, and the abſo- 
lute property in the perſons of all the ſubjects of Egypt. Bold as this 


enterpriſe. 
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enterpriſe may appear, it was attempted, and ſucceeded. The people 
wanted corn; they came to the miniſter, and, to purchaſe a preſent ſup- 
ply, ſubmiſſively gave him firſt their caſh, then their cattle, then their 
lands, and laſt of all their perſons. Now it is moſt evident, that no king 
nor miniſter could have dared to frame, much leſs to carry into exe- 
cution, ſuch an enterpriſe, unleſs, from a thorough knowledge .of the 
temper and diſpoſition of the ruling Genius or Demon of the country, 
it had been clearly foreſeen, that the Voice of their God, and, TT 
the Voice of the People would be “ Better this than worſe. 


Taz knowledge of the ſame circumſtance has, within our aye! been'of 
equal advantage to the Honourable the Eaſt India Company, and tio many 


of its immaculate ſervants. This it is, which emboldened the Contpany, 
under the title of Dewan, or ColleQor of taxes, to'declare itſelf abſolute 
proprietor of all the lands in Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſfa. This it is, which 
emboldened ſome of the immaculate ſervants of the Company to accele- 


rate the accumulation of immenſe fortunes, in order to carry on, with 


greater rapidity and more ſucceſs, the nation's laſt great trade—corrup- 


tion. The method was this: they monopolized the articles of ſalt, opium, 


beetle nut, &c. The conſequence was foreſeen ; the people maſt ſtarve. 
Every thing went on as quietly as in Egypt. The Zemindars, or land- 


holders, gave up their lands; the people laid them down dal Wied in the 
rm by hundreds and by thouſands, feebly crying— * Better this than 


worſe.“ 


Tv temper or diſpoſition of the Genius, or Dexide?'u b Bags K ſo 
totally different, that ſhould an Engliſh miniſter, miſled by theſe events, 


attempt ſuch a ſcheme as either of the foregoing, he would certamly loſe 


| his head; probably ſhake the throne. The Genius or Demon of England 


is fond of eating and drinking; impatient of hunger and thirſt. Is there 
an appearance of want? He deſcends, and whiſpers in the ear of the 
people. The alarm is given; the outcry ſudden and general. —* Sieze; 
„Rifle; Pillage.” In a moment waggons unload, barns open, granaries 


pour forth their ſtores. But he is likewiſe improvident; he generally adds 
—* Burn; Deſtroy.” And behold the crackling ſtacks, and the blazing 


| Ticks teach the enlightened ſpectator, that, in order to create plenty, 


you mult conſume in an hour what, with prudent manggempnt, would 
have laſted a year. | 


Ius Genius or Demon of ancient Rome was rough and boiſterous. But 
it was ſoon diſcovered, by the friends of government, that he had another 


peculiarity, which pointed out a certain method of calming his violence. 
He had an inſatiable prurience in his auricular organs: tickle his ears, 
and you gained his heart; he became as quiet as a lamb. 


Tuus, 
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Trus,in the dawning of the republic, the Voice of the People declared 
the will of their God that it was againſt the liberty of the ſubje to 
<< pay debts, or to bear arms.” Upon this declaration away went the people 
to Mount Sacer; nothing leſs was determined, than either abſolute deſer- 
tion of their country, or the maſſacre of every creditor and man of for: 
tune in the city. The caſe appeared deſperate, But Menenius Agrippa 
knew their foible and applied to it. He went and told them a quaint tale 
about che belly and the members. And behold their hardſhips N 
all was peace, and hatmony and joy: and Menenius Agrippa for ever; 
Long live Menenius Agrippa, echoed and re- echoed the * of Rome 
= though the-mouth of the people, 
Ius ſingular turn ſeems to have been the a a * ids 
Genius of ancient Rome; as appears from the following ſimile of — 
As when in tumults riſe the ignoble crowd. ii 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud: 

A And flages and brands in rattling vollies fly, 
Aud all the ruſtic arms their fury can ſupply. 

ey If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 
They huſh their noiſe and lend a liſtening ear: 
He ſooths, with ſober words, their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate defire of blood. 


£ 1 again an Engliſh miniſter might find himſelf wolully mids. if 


relying upon this precedent, he were to attempt to work upon the feelings 


of the Engliſh god, or to ſtill the commotions of the good people of Eng- 
land by.a. quaint tale, or a ſmooth ſpeech. Suppoſe it poſlible that any 
one man could unite in his fingle perſon, the gravity of Lord DEE * 
with the piety of Lord S , that to this he ſhould add the ſober | 
eloquence of C&A Fxx, with he hereditary reſpectability, and diſ- 
intereſted patriotiſm, which diſtinguiſhed the character of his grea t anceſtor, 
Sir Stephen; ſuppoſe, I ſay, ſuch a man, ſo wonderfully endowed, to have 
been placed upon the pedeſtal, where the black monarch looks with de- 
light upon the two noble dukes, his nalural deſcendants; juſt as the Demon 


of England announced by the voice of the people, deſtruction to the 


gloomy pile of che Admiralty ; what would have been the conſequence! 
would his quaint tale have huſhed the noiſe? to his ſmooth words would 
a liſtening ear have been lent? Not a ſtone the leſs would have been 
thrown, not a brand the leſs hurled, not a piſtol the leſs fired; though 
peradventure ſome of them might have changed their direction. 
Ix one thing indeed the Genii of Britain and of Rome ſeem to have 
relembled each other; both ſeem to have been ſubject to caprice. 
Tuus 
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Tuvs at Rome, one day Camillus was baniſhed” as a traitor, and the next 
recalled to be Dictator. Now Cicero was che father of his country; and 
then baniſhed by the intrigues of Clodius: now recalled in triumph; chen 
ſacrificed to the revenge of Anthony. Now Marius was the ſavourite of the 
Demon; then Sylla was his deft. In the morning the higheſt howours 
.were vated.to Brutus and Caſſius; in the evening the fickle Demon de- 
clared by the voice of the people, that their houſes ſhould be fired, and 
their perſons thrown down the rock as traitors. At one moment Cæſar 
was execrated.as a tyrant; and the next adored as a god. K 2, 
Tux author of the Independent Whig attributes tothe . thas is the 
Genius of Britain, a pertinacious opiniatrets, which by no means ſeems to 
form any part of his character. We all know how quickly and frequently 
the good people of England changed during the wars of Lancaſter and 
York: how whimfical they appeared under the reigns of Henry and Ed- 
ward, of Mary and Elizabeth: how rapid their changes from the parliament 
to Cromwell, from Cromwell to the parliament; from the parliament to 

Monk, and from Monk to Charles II. Now biſhops, in theireyes,-were abo- 
minations; and Mother Church as bad as Mather Cole, the very Whore of 
Babylon. Then Biſhops were of — divine; and my up Church the | 

choſen of the Lord. ; 

I navx indeed ſometimes been a to believe, perkidips betauſe I faw 
"reaſon to wiſh, that what I here attribute to the mutability of the Ge- 
nius of Britain, might proceed from the interference of ſome ſubordinate 

or collateral Genius, with the local Genius of the country. And this T 
wiſh, becauſe I think it would be eaſier to calculate the effeQs of ſuch an 
interference, than it can be to divine what will be the will of ſo whimfical 
a being as the Genius of Drain muſt be, if he alone * the Voice of 
the People, 8 

| In ſome nations we know, with certainty, that the" voice of the people 
was diQated, ſometimes by one, and ſometimes by another Genius. This 
was the caſe of the Jews: beſides their own tutelary Deity, they were 
frequently under the guidance of a Genius, whom the Greeks called Plutus, 
and Milton calls Mammon. Hence it is that in ſo many nations Jews are 
employed as brokers, money-lenders, and, in every way, the leeches of the 
people. Hence Pharaoh choſe a Jew to be his firſt miniſter, when he had 
determined on the execution of the noble plan, which we have already 
commemorated. And hence too it 1s, that an Ephraim or a Manaſſes i 18 
always the acling financier of the preſent King of Pruſſia. 

Soxx late occurrences have led me to believe, that the Demon of Britain, 
either from neceſſity or from humour, gives up his people, from time to time 
to 


. tallow-chandlers and carpenters; of link-boys and powder -merchants; in 


42 
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to the guidance ofa Demon, whom MonſieurLeSage diſtinguiſhes by the name 
of Uriel ; and whom he deſcribes as the patron of glaziers and oilmen; of 


ſhort of all the * voleurs du tiers etat.” This petty Demon, like other petty 


tyrants, rules with a rod of iron. Within the few days he has borne ſway 
over us, he has ſignified his pleaſure, through the voice of the people, that 


a tax ſhould be levied ſufficient to have paid the intereſt of one quarter of 


the loan, which the extraordinary ſervices of the year will demand. The 
order was no ſooner iſſued then obeyed : the tax was levied without re- 
pugnance on one ſide, or remorſe on the other. And paid it has been to the i 
r . e, bee eee 
Ua, as we might expect from his connections, is ſometimes miſchie- 


vous, as well as expenſive. Thus, during the courſe of the two laſt weeks, 


who cap.complet 
Voice of a God. 


he incited the people to fire piſtols in the ears of pregnant women; thro-w- 


fre- brands into coaches; googe with flaming torches ſome induſtrious ma- 


nufacturers; and commit other exceſſes of as dangerous a nature. But 
It was the * of the *. and therefore the 


Bor his malice will: not aner; here. He is a patron of tailors * eee 
of milliners and mercers. I forewarn my Readers of another trick he 
means to play them. Should a certain Trial take place, and ſhould the 
event be ſuch, as, from the preſent temper of the times, there is reaſon to 
expect. —he means to change ſides; and, hurrying the giddy multitude to 
the oppoſite extreme, excite them to knock down man, woman, and child 
* ſhall r in the ſtreets out of deep mourning. 5 


bs 5 * 3 a mad 1 the late Dennis have coſt the: nation 100,000 TITS 88 
300, ooo houſes in the kingdom, calculating two ſhillings a- night per houſe, for four nights, and that alone 
will amount to more; exclufive of the ſums due to glaziers, carpenters, 1 bricklayers, horſe- 


2 ſurgeons, 8 &c. &c. 


— — 
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T SIE "PUR the faſhion of — ee its own praiſe— 
: Monteſquieu, 'Beccaria, Voltaire, Blackſtone, have echbed to each 
other. This enlightened age; This eighteenth century; and the world 
has been very well contented to receive às a truth the ſanction af ſo re- 

ſpectable authority. Yet, were we to pauſe but a moment, were ve, how 
ever ſuperficially, to examine the works of theſe very men, aſſuredly the 
firſt ornaments of the age, whatever it be. ſhould we be more reaty to to 
ſubſcribe to the opinion of our furpaſling excellence? We ſhall ind Bec- 
caria pleading, indeed, with all the: graces of elocution, and all che feel - 
_ ings of compaſſion, yet in vain pleading, for a | firſt principle of truth, 


ts which he has not had: the ſatisfaction tor ſee adopted into the practice of 


any one nation that compoſes his Decimo- ottavo Secolo except thoſe 
with whom he had already found it. We ſhall fmd Monteſquien aiming 4 
at novelty, but led, by the difficulty of the 1 inquiry at ſo late a period, 
into diſtorted conceits and wild imaginations. The other yd are more 
characteriſtic of the age. We ſhall find them retailing, methodiaing, embel - 
liſhing what has been ſaid before. The one has contrived to give grace to 
the barbariſms of law, the other to ſerve up the diſcoveries of Newton with 
wit and pleaſantry; but all that all of them combined have added to the 
fund of human knowledge, will remain ooo to the end of the account. 
I can ſuppoſe Seneca and the younger Pliny to have had the fame 
ſentiments ;—I can ſuppoſe them converſing with each other. Cicero 
vas a great man, had a very brilliant imagination; Virgil and Horace 
Volume I. H | «4 were 
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| ce we 


be informed that their very Latin is "refuſed * a Srhoojmaſies;: as autho- 
rity for a boy's exerciſe. 


* as | 

ZW * > & detent abilities in thoſe 
es; gw Sir, the inveſtigation ef truth, the principles of real 
hiloſoply. the etc difcoveries- which we have made, they had 
© no nokion of them uno juſt Ways of thinking, no exemption from vul- 
" «li epr6rs © this is the « enlightened age this is the period when even 
« the people themſelves art raiſed above their prejudices. —Your amiable 

© marality, and your poliſhed cloquence; embelliſhed with every wreath 


_ © of every grace; ah, Sir; had the arations of Cicero been adorned as 


55 youre had his philsſoghy- ariſen to ſuperior heighss, and looked down 
as upon this paltry like yours;then indeed but as it is, allpw him 
ſome 8 of expreſſion, and you have given all his praiſe: while 
How would it mortify y the conceit of theſe vain men, could d they 


Tu ſituation of theſe men approaches r to our own. I am not 
the blind © Laudator temporis ati but prejudice alone can refuſe to 


acknowledge that our Auguſtan age is clearly pait—ſo are thoſe of France 
and Itaby: nor are the reſt of the world, in this ſolſtice of learning, likely 
to have any harveſt. It ſhould: appear, that there is a certain portion of 


ſcience which the human mind is capable to hear —ſo long as it is over-, 


whelmed with total ignorance, like a new-born: child, it lies-liftleſs and 


inactive, as Europe felt it after the declenfion of the Roman empire, 
even during centuries.—From the time, when. a. few ideas begin to play, 


upon the: imagination, the languide habit ſubſides inſenſibly, tillithe ſtronger 
light di pr eſhVe illuſtration irpadiates the underſtanding, and gives an 
active gur to the mind in the inveſtigation of knowledge. The con- 


cdaſion 66 diig period will always be the ſeaſon of great men. If the dif- 


ficulties of the 'courlſe be at firſt too. great ta be ſurmounted by our utmoſt 


ſtrength, yet, like racers, ſtretching (for the goal, we ſpur each other at 
laſt into activiiy, even beyond our pawers. A ſcaffold muſt be raiſed be- 
fore-a building can be erected; and, in many cafes, the deſign of that 
ſcaffold only aſſumes, with juſtice, more than half the merit. Lord Bacon 
and Galitzo ſtood upon the very ſummit of human fcience, and ſtretched 
their logging eyes to thofe diſtant proſpects, then wrapped in impene- 
trable darkneſs, which Newton afterwards laid open to mankind. There 
is no occalion to pay Newton a compliment at the expenſe of either of 
theſe men; but the * of time was not arrived in their _ :— Newton. 
ſaw it, and Was glad. 
Wirn this man »oſſibly we may fix che 8 of human tener; and 
nearly in this man's time, aſſiſted by the ſame incitements of emulation, 


and 
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and by the ſame progreſſive advances, enjoyed at the expenſe of others“ 
labour, we may alſo fix the ſtandard of what the French call Les Belles 
Lettres;—I would tranſlate it Compoſition, - Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift and Addiſon, were no Newtons; yet they too, excited and. afliſted 
as has been above deſcribed, approached very nearly to excellence! in 
their reſpective purſuits. The whole world was arouſed : chymiſis and 
phyſicians made diſcoveries which had alſo eluded the ſagacity of ages; in 
ſhort, we attained the very criſis I have mentioned, that is to fay, as much 
perfection as human ability is capable to reach: here, therefote; we have 
reſted. Our minds became languid a ſecond time from a very different 
cauſe, the burthen of our. own knowledge. We are placed upon a heigth 
that makes us giddy. —Conceive only, that a lad who has appled:to ſtudy 
| two years at college, knows more than all the Ancients could knew; and 
then judge whether there are many Aion n to nen - 
vaſt a ſuperſtructure. | dini 
Ir is true, however, that there han FOR * adi a in 
the nobleſt parts of knowledge. Newton could only poinil but ſome 
tracts, with which we have ſince become acquainted; and there hr ſome 
few diſcoveries to which he was not even our pilot; but cheſe bæar only 
a ſmall proportion to the aggregate diſcoveries of his æra, and tothe por- 
tion of time fince elapfed. In the ſame manner we have Had wies of 
merit ſince, particularly hiſtorians (poſſibly reaſons might be aſſigned wh 
hiſtorians will always be'the laſt good: authors in every nation,; as pets 
will always be the firſt), yet even emulation has: dropped in this inſtance. 
We ourſelves acknowledge the excellence of our Auguſtan writers) and 
are loud in lamenting the decay of taſte that we occaſion. I can tondeive 
fome future pedant Who ſhall learn Engliſh as a language, and tefuſe to. 
the —_—_— of our dictionary e of his n.. in its 
ſupport. e 
Wurx we had inet has 3 uf 3 which our . 
are capable, we were immediately ſenſible of its unweildy weight; and 
the few, who were not depreſſed into inactivity, have turned their endra- 
vours ſince, not to increaſe the magnitude, but to alleviate the hurthen 
by diſpoſition. The diligent have toiled to ſave trouble to the idle; and, 
the laſt chef d'ceuvre of human ingenuity was an ABC of ſcience, Here 
then is a declared ebb.— Will any one attempt to advance the Pomaria: 
of learning beyond the Encyclopedie ? Henceforth we ſhall be employed. 
in diviſions and ſub-diviſions, in ſplitting, methodizing and refining, till 
gur imaginations become as flimſy as our ſubject, and we corrupt the 
parts ſo totally as to deſtroy at laſt the very recollection of the whole, 
Tree 


1.x 


gate the minute degrees in which they have declined from this ſurpaſſing 
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Tuns have been three acknowledged periods, when the bulk of civi- 
lized mankind has attained a height of greatneſs, glory, and excellence 
of every fort, that has been the aſtoniſhment even of themſelves. It were 
an inquiry worth ten thouſand hiſtories of the actions of men, to inveſti- 


knowledge, and the cauſes of that declenfion. Nothing ſhould ſeem ſo 
eaſy as to preſerve an advantage of this kind, delivered to us by our pre- 


_ decefiors;/we are born to the enjoyment of a revenue which the labour 
of our fingle lives could not attain. It requires the ſmalleſt degree of ap- 


ſelt it mouldering from us without a poſſibility of preſervation. As a 


fire, ſtirred and fanned with attention, till all its parts are kindled, ex- 


pires the ſooner for its fiercencſs, unleſs it receive a conſtant addition of 


materials, ſo ſhall we ſuppoſe the human mind, ſtirred and fanned by 


emulation, till it blaze out with more than wonted flame, to require alſo 
2 proportionate ſupply of fuel, greater than it can be provided with, 


and to ſubſide at laſt from a mere deſiciency of ſubſiſtence. There can be 
| bttle: reaſon to doubt but that our fire has ſubſided very ſenſibly : it might, 


however; be further matter of curious ſpeculation to inquire, whether | 


Tu art of printing, in particular, has ſtrewed che ſeeds of hailed 


<. — than they were before diſperſed 3 nor can another northern 

_ hive ſwarm over the world but the ſecret, the unceaſing; the flow cauſes 

remain che ſame: our poſterity muſt make the experiment, how far they 

art equal to the taſk without accidental aſſiſtance. It does not ſeem very. 
poſſible that we ſhould quit our palaces for hovels, or our garments for 


the ſkins of beaſts even that we ſhould loſe that excellence of mechanifm- 


Which che world never yet equalled, and thoſe principles of truth, ſo 


univetfally received and known, almoſt exceeds our comprehenſion ;—- 
and yet arts have been loſt, truths have been buried in oblivion even in 

an enlightened time, even without a revolution. Were it poſlible to efface 
or to withdraw from Italy the monuments of a happier æra, there is reaſon 
to believe that the very principles of deſign would be loſt there in half 


a century; at preſent, with every aſkſtance of the moſt excellent models, 
their painters juſt contrive to linger in the rear of European artiſts. 


I au led out of my way by this laſt obſervation. Voltaire ſuppoſes four 
enlightened zras : but the Mediczan age was the triumph of art, not of 
ſcience: poetry, of the moſt pleaſing kind, but even an artificial poetry, 

paintiug 


there 4s any probability that; in the courſe af a few centuries; we ſhould = | 
fall back-4d-that total! harbariſm into which: the Romans . and from 
which we have experienced ſo laborious a refurreQion. 
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painting, muſic, ſculpture, architecture, with all their aſſociate elegances, 
burſt upon the then barbarous world at once, with ſuck ſurpaſſing excel 
lence, confined themſelves to ſuch narrow limits, and to ſo ſhort a. period 

as to become, if no complete Auguſtan ra, at Gs as. e * 
nomenon. 1 1 i 


To return to my ſubject : how cc ſoever y We may n our: 
ſelves upon our ſtation on the ſummit of human learning, aſſuredly we 


are already forced a long way down the deſcent.— This very opinion of 


ourſelves would have been alone ſufſcient; when we. have attained. perfec 
tion it is uſeleſs to ſeek any ſarther excellence: but there is no Ranging ; 


Non progredi eſt regredi, and will remain ſo.ever—norarewe contented to 
place ourſelves only on the fummit,wc- have an idol alſo with!iwhich: we 


could 


ſurmount the pinnacle. When men ſtudied Ariſtotle alone, «hey, 


know no more than what they learned from him; when we attach ourr ; 
ſelves even to a Newton we. muſt be contented to xemain for eyes, under 
the ſheltes of: his wings; and to do exactly what he wduld have been for; 


gotten, had he done before: ws. —The- vantage ground of ſcience is not the 


point to be reached by him ho would give celebrity to an age; id is has 


from which he muſt begin; when he has reached it, he is one of the 


crowd who may give lectures in a college; his fobſequent fupetſtructure 


ſhall remain his owmralone, and bear his trophics to immortality, Buy 


we have no ſuch men; we are finking faſt into idle diſquiſuions tri 
fling diſtinctions, and falfe refinements—where will our declenfion-end.?, 


The collectors of moths, monſters, weeds, tand cockte-thells, preſiding over 


| our public ſtock of Literature, if I may ufe that expreſbon, affard hut a 


poor idea either of their ability or incl mation 10 increafe the fund; it 15: 


not that we ſhould diſregard what is either curious or anomalous in the 
productions of nature; yet furely there is à ſecondary regard, a regard; 


| which ought to pay greater attention to objects more important in their 
conſequence. Do we pay this attention? ſhall I, without any invidious 
meaning, offer to my Reader a very ſtriking compariſon? When Halley 
returned from a voyage of diſcovery, he brought with him many ſpeci- 
mens of plants and ſhells; but he brought with him alfo an accurate de- 
lineation of the ſtars of the ſouthern hemiſphere, and a chart wherein the 
variations of the magnetic needle were laid down, and their laws, hitherto 


unaccounted for, defined for ever. — There have been other voyagers, men 


not beneath Halley in the eſtimation of their time, they too have brought 
back ſhells, and dried plants, but they have alſo brought back hatchets, and 
mourning dreſſes for the decoration of the Britiſh Muſeum. 


_—_— 


To 
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3729 To THE £ Conductor or THE Lrrzzany Fry. 

Six, "ON | | 

OU have hitherto obſerved a total filence with regard even to the 
amuſements of the day: I am ignorant whether this be deſign or 
accident. Vour predeceſſors, however, in ſimilar productions, have al- 


9 ways mitempted to hold the diverſions of the town under their juriſdic- 


tion. If you are not determined to renounce your rights, give us 
ſome ſtrictures upon a practice repugnant to common ſenſe, that has now 
taken poſſeſſion of the theatres. The diſpoſition of many plays has 
obliged ſome female characters to appear in the habit of a man. The 
Iriſh Widow made a fortune by che circumſtance, and, from that time, 
no new petite piece has appeared without it. The Miſſes Brown and Wal- 
pole are very pretty figures, and few male ſpectators would object to ſeeing 
as much of them as poſſible ;—but the managers of late have improved 
upon the idea; and introduced their female performers into the characters 
of men as well as into their cloaths. Mrs. Farrel was found laſt year to 
de the beſt repreſentative of a moſt" diſſolute highwayman ;—at preſent, 
for the rapes then committed; ſhe is upon a milk-and-water penance in 
Voung Meadows. As novelty ſeema to be the object of this device, though | 
purchaſed at whatever coſt; I have only to propoſe an addition to the pro- 
ject, chat will, I think, at once be newer and more ſtriking. Let the ſub- 
ordinate actreſſes, who are under a neceſſity to preſerve their petticoats, 
be inſtructed, when they perform their parts, to ſtand upon their heads. 
+ I xcxnoOWLEDGE this idea to be. ſtolen from Chrononhotonthologos; 
but we ſhould appropriate good wherever we can find it. The effect at 
| Exeter-Change is too prodigious not to enſure a ſimilar ſucceſs at Covent- 
Garden; nor am I without expectation to receive for my hint, from the 


mere gratitude of the managers, the freedom of both houſes, which I beg 


them to leave for me with your printer. In the mean-whule T am their and 

your obedient ſervant, 8 g 5 

P. S. Inſert this or ſome enterprizing actreſs may rob x me of 
the credit of my invention. 


Printed and Publiſhed by ErnEAIxcrox, at No 25, oppoſite the South- 

Door of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt-paid, to the Literary Fry will be re- 
| ceived). To be had alſo of all the BOOKSELLERS and News-carriers 1 in Town 
and Country. v 
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Parra leves capiunt animos. Ovid. 


NN objeQion has been made to many ſerious publications of great 
merit, that they are not written for the women; the objectien. never 


: 4 
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was made by one, and I am always impatient when I hear it. There can- 


not be a more miſtaken opinion, than chat women in general are attached 
to trifling objects. The motto affixed to this Paper, as an independent po- 

fition, is true enough; but a futile mind is the common of both genders, 
and does not wear more caps, than periwigs. When a young man has 
laid in his ſtock of learning for life, and is turned looſe upon the world 


from college, the appearance of pedantry is his greateſt fear, and his firſt 
object to avoid the imputation of it; of courſe he is careful to hide the little 


knowledge he may poſſeſs; and affects to reduce himſelf to the level of the 


multitude. Such a young man is moſt likely to ſeek the company of women, 
and to ſolicit their approbation; but he begins to act upon. this erroneous 
principle, and continues till it becomes ſo far confirmed by habit, that he 
transfers his own affectation of trifling, to a ſuppoſed neceſſity for it on the 
part of his fair aſſociates. I have known many men well informed, and of 
good ſenſe in the company of men, who talk to a circle of women of con- 
dition as to ſo many babies, and who make themſelves abſolute idiots upon 
a principle of mere civility ; whereas I would venture to aſſure them, that 
there is no qualification,. not beauty, courage, nor even almighty Faſhion, 
which prevails ſo far with the fair, as an opinion of a man's underſtanding. 
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Lxnopbcz a Te Ee Bel-eſprit 10 a a ſenſible. woman; ſhe * not like 
him; why ? he treats her fo like an idiot. It is a paltry page wy is in- 
ſtilled into us lords of the creation from our very cradle, to axrogate. to 

ourſelves all ſuperiority, and to be as much wiſer, as we ar ropger,+— 
A wonjan i in generel has a livelier! faney)and : a\mbre diſcerning dale. than 

a man if ſhe want any thing, it is Patience but patience is an art attained 

by habit, and eounteracted by the very cducatign-we beſtow upon them. 

It ſhould ſeem that we deſire tõ make them tillers. Is E book eloquent, 

learned, wile ? ĩt is nat fe for women,” Has a girt a tendency to any ſcieuce? 

ſhe ſhould not think of ſuch things. Do we condelcend to tgavrite any thing 
for che ladies? it is the hiſtory of Miſs Lucy Sidney, or Miſs Sidney Bid- 
dulph. Why is Locke's Eſſay leſs proper for the peruſal of a woman than 

Sir Chartes Grandiſon ? had I the. honour to be of the fair ſex, there is 

no offence for which I would not fooner forgive a man, than the premedi- 

tated malice of writing nonſenſe to me; yet there is no offence of which 
ve are all ſo apt to be guilty. I hardly ever ſaw a book dedicated expreſsly 
to the ladies, to whoſe title I have not longed to add of ten years and 
under.” I have ſeen one exception. The following letter was really written 
to a lady with no view to publication; it has ſince been handed about the 
welt end of the Town in manuſcript ; ; the Editor of this Paper was by = 
industd witha copy, gs wich e to + rad it to 1 Public. 


; oF ; ; 


AN EP] STLE To A LADY, 


W e 18 RETIRED INTO THE COUNTRY, A 


= 17 


Wes Dea, te fugiunt venti, te oubila Cali. 
Adventumque tuum, tibi ſuaves Dxdala dell . . 
3 Producit flores, 11 t . er 8 Ain; 


Thee, Goddess, thee the winds and clouas obey, 
Seas loſe their rage, and tempeſts melt away 


Thy facred preſence fructiſices the earth, 


N days of ancient ſame, when dames FRE 1 

Extended not above a yard of head; | 
When maids of honour breakfafted on ale, 
And wore no guard but virtue to their tail ; | 
A nymph like AxxA, might have graced the plain, ee eee 2p 
O'er 3 ſubjects fix d her gentle reign; wee, | 
And of a Baron bold the beauteous bride 
Maintain' d her little court in ruſtic pride; 


And 
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And taught advent'rous youths to ſeek renown, 
Her eyes their prompter, and her {mile their crown. 
But for a nymph, in theſe degenerate days, 
A nymph like Anna to withdraw her rays, 
Shun the bright circles of the gay and great,- 

The throb of pleaſure, and the glare of ſtate; 


And to a dreary wilderneſs remove, re bu th =. , 
Is downright treaſon in the courts of love. e 1 
Ill fated Dame; what demon could prevail = 
To baniſh thee to pudding, beef and ale? 3 1 
Anna was formed to breathe St. James's air, 10000 olg - ER_—_— 
And reign the firſt and faireſt of the fair, 11 1 | 
Surrounded by admiring crowds to move ; 1 


Highprieſteſs in this paradiſe of love. 
Return, deluded nymph, to life return, 3 i ." 
New flaves ſhall ſerve thee, and new incenſe bons: 70 4 „ Sad aw wo 
Almighty Faſhion ſhall attend thy throne. 23 
Thy word her mandate, thy caprice'the Ion = 
The various dame ſhall dare; at thy command. 1 
Io take neglected genius by the hand; cd Poly he —_ 

Dare to ſtand forth on injured nature's fide, | 5 0 n 
Then only ſafe, when nature is her gude? ,, (i, 
Meaſure invention's merit by its uſe, _ VVA 
Deem miſplaced ornament the worſt abuſe; 1 Xt ai 
Keep wealth and whim and novelty in awe, ai i754; eu 4 


And fix good ſenſe the ſtandard of her law. | 411 a = 
So ſhall no gew-gaw colonnades be placed  ., __ 118 N 33 
Along the high-road to infect our taſ tem 
No teleſcopic freeze at vaſt expenſe „„ | 
_ Diſplay inviſible magnificence; 15 
But one true taſte through every pile ſhall reign | REP 
Adapted graceful, uniform and plain; N 40 


And in each varied labour of deſign 


Magnificent ſimplicity ſhalt ſhine. 


No more the trembling ſwain ſhall be affrayed 
By the bright plumage of his martial maid, Ras 
No new pagodas from the hair ſhall rife, 7 25 45 
Coaches ſhall dwindle to their ancient ſize; 
Carrots and greens their wonted place reſume, 
And for the kitchen quit the dreſſing room; 
While plain in neatneſs, to proportion true, — | 
Women who hope to pleaſe, {hall copy you. 50 


* by thy frown all ſollies ſhall decay, 

And Britain's locuſts all be ſwept away: 
* French milliners, French dancers, and French plays, . 
4 French barbers, French coſmetics, and French Bos; 


Thais 
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Theſe ſhalt thou rout, and in their place i A r 2d 55 
A' few French faſhions of a better ſort; . 
Their courteſy, that poliſh undefined, 
So prevalent to humanize the mind, 
All chat at once is elegant and chaſte, 
Their cheerful temper, and their gayer taſte; 60 
Thou ſhalt avoid their faults, adopt their arts, 1 
Ingraft cheir manners, but retain our hearts. 


Non ſhall my faireſt Queen reform alone 
The errors and caprices of the Ton; 
Thoſe arts which every gentler breaſt engage. 
The laſt fine efforts of a poliſh'd age, 

Arts taught by taſte and genius.to excel, 
Who elſe ſhall exerciſe, or praiſe ſo well? 
The filter Muſes proſtrate, as is meet, 1 

Shall lay their joint productions at her feet, Wer ; | 
And, foſtered as they are, through Britain's iſle, 14 
Shall feel their praiſes, hallowed by her ſmile ;— — 
Reynolds and Weſt ſhall in her ſui appear, 
Stubs, Wright and Gainſborough new honours bear : WOES: 75 
Vet ſhall boy gentle boſom more delight, ; oi 
To becken humbler genius into light; E BIS 
Tranſpierce obſcurity's diſheartening gloom, 
And cheriſh merit in its earlieſt bloom. | 
The artiſt band ſhall brigue the glorious place 5 CLONE, 
To paint the Queen of beauty and of grace. Ol 
Luxuriant fancy Coſway ſhall beſtow, 5 Fs 
More poliſh'd elegance Wall Meyers ſhow; ; 
Reynolds his chaſte, yet animate deſign, 
| Weſt's Grecian figure, Gainſborough's juſter line: 75 gt 
Yet ſhall my Anxa's well-directed choice, 85 
To genius true, correct the public voice; : 
The victor palm to modeſt Peters give; 
She ſhall bid him, and he ſhall make her live— 
True to each re. his emboldened ſtroke , 
Shall emulate her animated look; 3 go 
In mimic colours multiply her face, 
And fx immortal beauty, youth and grace. 
O might he paint thee—paint thee as he wou'd, 
There were a portrait, AxNxa—fleſh and blood, . 
All fleſh and blood, but thine ſhould yield the ſtrife, 95 


And the warm canvas boaſt ſuperior life. 


Tax long neglected Tc ones ſhall expreſs 
Thy poliſn' d figure in a marble dreſs; 
With patient toil his rugged art eſſay, 
And follow as thy taſte direds the way: "ION 100 
His 


. 7 A 7 on] 5 7 
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And deſtitute of elegant defire ;— _ SS. 


To aid and entertain ſuſpenſe of hangs; 
Vet doth it pleaſe, and artifts who encel. 
Not without juſtice, are rewarded Well. a1 7 n ard a CIS 
But fiddlers were not made to roll in late. : - 
To hve the ſole companions of amn! en Firn © cred tf no . 3 
To ſhoulder genius from its due 1 AE” Z 
And to themfelves appropriate all reward. if 185445 We N77 * oP 2 4 
Nor do the audience of a 1 ot 1 Gee TY E — SR 


| 4 2 — 
| Nawaz and fancy to the bard ſupply ä 
N A n inexhauftible variety. n | —= TE Ef t === : 
Yet al} that fancy and creation yield, = ER 
Shall not ſuffice to'arm Rim for the field, + ke et Bas Beim 30 = 
The field of tournament Where he ſhall r. run EW 2 q „. I ot 5 
"=: | 


His glorious courfe triumphant, though undone- 1 S 


To cull creation's beauty is his care, V 
Canſt thou be overlooked, the largeſt are; e OOIEEIS. © 4 HY 
Or can he portray, and not feel = 4 charms; _ CREE IE 
Or can he feel their weight, nor wiſh to yield his arms. 8 - 


Nine IX, TRR 3 Y RU 


His weary labours with thy praiſe b age, of att ate : = 
And learn to ſoften marble by 0 * 1 e 
Tur happier members of the choral thong; 5 | - i 


0 * CY . = 35 * P 3 : = - * * _ 
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Are placed by faſhion under milder laws, ee la LG = _S 
| f — +, _ - 

1 1 

ag.” . f > ONES * 


Their art is eaſier, greater their applauſfſac . 
Cold is the heart which muſic wilt not fire. kiten it » iter Hina, tc 


A charge ſo mean, thy tender breaſt defics, . d 63.,035154 bot c 15% xe _ 
Com od of gentleſt ſenſibilities. Aer: teig 3.08907 tp i 110 — = 1 


Vet ſhall not thou their eſtimation ie r 2281 ate 1 1 his * - 2: =_ 
But ſtrive to moderate exceſſive prailes.': ors ban © ing ergo 7 =, SR 

| 4 ; >, "2 — er re A 
Muſic, at firſt, by indolence Was ta ught, -- ir k. Art 15111 ben 919595 e 
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Act, under faſhion, a conſiſtent Part. 3 * $347 „e IF ry = Ain "FE =_ ＋ 5 — = — OG: —— i 1 


Who die to ſenſeleſs harmony „and m .; n B55" e S EE 8 =. 3 
Unmoved by poeſy, unpleas a by With: 5 
From thee true wit ſhall higher be clin. 
8 The real bard aſſumes ſuperior, fame. 
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The bard was deſtined by the ſame decree rn = 2 
To live the ſlave of poeſy and thee ; — LSE. 


Trxoucn Nature's ſweets love taught the bard to rove, 
And poeſy mult ſtill attend on love. — — 8 
Not that quaint ſtyle which courtly praiſes meets, = 
Doats on a turn, and lives but in conceits ; 

Such as Italian metaphyſic maids 

Vent to their paſte-board lambs in opera glades; 5 
Nor that ſtuff ſentiment, ſo long our pride, eee lf 
Which Ton at laſt permits us to deride — 3 


But 


Rei „ea 
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But that true poeſy, untouch d by art. 
Which flows alone from nature and the W 
Such as a love- ſick maiden would delight, 

And ſuch as Hammond only knew to write. 
Vet ſuch as Axxa's eyes, did ſhe approve, 
Muſt in a humbler bard extract from love; 
And were that bard by other beauties fired, 
Axxa ſhould praiſe the ſtrain ſhe has inſpired. 


III fated Peters, to the form confined, 
Or but to catch ſome glimmering of the mind; 
Ah! could thy pencil, like his pen, be taught 
To portray genius and embody thought; 
Yet had the treaſures of my Anna's heart 
Thy labour foil'd, and wearied all thy art: 
While the rapt bard, aſpiring to his theme, 
Lull'd in the Muſes' choiceſt bowers ſhall dream ; 
Wander the bees, and nightingales among, 
Joy on his brow, and honey on his tongue: 
Through every grove, in each ſequeſter'd vale, 
By every ſtream, repeat his wondrous tale; 
Till the woods ring, reſponfive to his lyre, 
Pregnant with genius, nature, taſte and fire; 
And Anna be obliged his claim to own, 
Smile his admiſſion to the laurel crown, 
Cheriſh his Muſe's flight, accept his lays, 
Correct his errors, and give all his praiſe. 
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NUTIBER X. SATURDAY, Mien cc. 1775 


Si ex: literz non fuerugt diſerte, ſcito meas non. fuiſſe. Ut enim Ariſtaehus Homeri werſm 
negat, quem non probat; fic tu (libet enim mihi jocari) quod diſertum non erit, ne puteris 
meum elle. | Cicero. Epift. fam. lib. TH. 11. 

N. B. Lovers and huſbands are defirel to tranſlate for the ladies, and the parſon of he 


To ruE Conpucror of TME LAN Fix. = os ls 1 
| * OUR dedicating a number to the memory of Garrick was a Well - 
J judged compliment. Some ill-natured readers, indeed, aſked why there 


was ſo much fuls about a player? But Genius, as I take it, is of no parti- 


cular profeſſion, any more than of a particular nation. You did not bury 
him with all the pomp of Royalty—you only beſtowed one of your num- 


bers on his memory. When I read your third paper, I immediately re- 


collected that Betterton and Wilks (great names in theatrical Hiſtory) both 
died in the days of Pope. It was true, I could not turn to a ſingle paſſage in 
_ Pope's poetical works, Which embalmed either of their memories. It ſtruck 
me, however, that the letters of him who wrote the © Elegy to the Memory 


of an unfortunate young Lady,” might contain ſome tender ſentiment on 


the circumſtance of their deaths. Eſpecially as of thoſe private letters many, 
if not all, were, I am perſuaded, obligingly written for the public. 
Furr of this expectation I gave myſelf the trouble to ſearch Pope's letters. 


How my ſearch was rewarded I will leave you to judge. In the poſtſcript 


of a letter to H. Cromwell, Eſq. dated May 17, 17 10, he writes thus 


P. S. This letter of deaths puts me in mind of poor Betterton's ; over 
* whom I would have this ſentence of Tully for an epitaph, which will 
* ſerve him as well in his moral, as his theatrical character—Vite bene 
* aftz jucundiſſima eft recordalio. A letter to Gay, dated October 2, 1732, 


contains the following paſſage—*< The death of Wilks leaves Cibber with- 
+ out a colleague, abſolute and perpetual dictator of the ſtage.” 
Tus latter extract proves little more than that Wilks was dead, and that 
Pope was acquainted with the Roman hiſtory. 
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1 „ I havetthe greater objeclion to offer, becauſe 1 believe Better- 
ton was the more popular player of the two becauſe it was written at a time 
of life when our feelings. if we have any feelings, are all on üiptoe - be- 
cauſe he is put in mind of the death of a perſon, upon whom, at che fame 
time, he beſtous an epithet of concern and tenderneſs (poor ! !)—becauſe the 
very panegyric, which he does vouchſafe him, is a tacit reproach on the 

writer fx not ſaying more; ſince the man, whether a player, a prince, or 
a poet, who deſerved that, deſerved every thing which F ecling or Ability 
could add —becaule even thispanegyric is juſt recolleaed and popped into 
a E. S. as unnatural father remembers his child in a codicil to his will 
aud, lLaſtly, I.cannpt bear it, becauſe, after all, the boyiſh letter-writer 
ſeems "only to have made this niggardly mention of poor Wilks, in order 
to apply his common-place quotation by way of Epitaph ; which, I amtold, 
whatever be the original merit of the thought, is io be found in the mouth 
of every ſchool-boy, who has been through his Latin 
In the ſame profeſſion, in theſame crowded path of life, there is too muck 
running and pulhing and ſtruggling, Heaven knows, for an individual to 
beltow a ſingle ſigh upon the fall of a competitor; even though he ſhould | 
not thank Fortune, as he paſſes over him in the race of Fame. Yet, let us 
remember that all, who outftrip their companions in any path, are de- 
ſcended from one common parent—No plates are won — by thoſe Who 
| boaſt a kindred pedigree. Genius ſhould be juſtified of all her children. 
Is return for the ſatisſaction which Pope has not afforded me, I would, 
without the leaſt ill will for all he has ſaid of my ſex, apply to him two 
of his own lines; eee che affection he tells us he had for his 
mother. | 
Wt: With every pleaſing, every 8 art; 

f * what the * He wants a heart . 3 
. *r. reg 
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To THE Conpucton OF THE LrENAr F LY. 
PP Wk T 
)ETURN ING home this morning, ſomewhat later than the economy 
of good hours requires, I perceived, as the phraſe is, the element all 


5 on fire toward the caſt. Pall-Mall was perfectly illuminated. Night re- 


tired before the artificial noon. I began to ſuſpect that the feſtive powers 
of my friends had been more than uſually magical. 

Dovsrt did not long remain about the occaſion of this phenomenon. It 
was clearly a dreadful fire. My friend and I agreed to bend our courſes 
to it. Nor was it Cruelty who led us by the hand. Suave mari magno,” 


were not exactly the words we uſed, to deſcribe our motive. Our abſence, 


we thought, could little contribute to extinguiſh the flames; nor could a 
a ſpectator or two the more cauſe them to rage with more herceneſls. We 
did not go to fiddle. 

Every ſtep we took, the blaze increaſed upon us. At BE turn or bend 
of every ſtreet we concluded v we ſhould come in fight of the ſtill diſtant 


* With every pleaſing, every prudent, part ; 3 | 
Say what can Cloe want ? She wants a heart. On the Characters of Women. 


object 
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objed like the firſt created beings hs; thought: * ſhould — | 


. 


the-flaming ſun at the top of 


dor, far as the 


St. Paul's, and half thy temple's grandeur, vitble—gitlded- 


| 


the minutiz of things, by t 


retentive tablet of. 


veſſels, with all their 


the 


rate 


every ſummit. We ſeemed no- to hear the = = 
devaſtation, to feel its heat —We quickened-our pace.”? = 
guiſhed the ſudden ſhriek of horror; the dying E 
at Joe New bridge, we found how much we had been indebted to-Fabcy. : 
The fire was on the other fide of London bridge. The f 
dreadfully magnificent. An immenſe 
flecting a noon-day ſplen 


body of fire—The Whole river 1m. 
eye could reach half thy dome, 
ſpies; ſun-tipt — 
ropes, accurately „ "LESS 5 
e eye of day unſeen, now delineated on the 
night with the exactneſs of an Albert Durer—the Per 


ſpective through the arches of London bridge the back ground of dark- 


neſs Imagination, with her ready pencil, filling up theſe glowing outh - 


with life's worlt woes. 


We haſtened onward. 


Tux clock ſtruck three. Curioſity or humanity or 3 Set 


— every 


window. At London bridge the ſcene was ſtill more A ful. 


No we more than fancied outſelves to hear the crackling flames and 
fhrieking ſufferers. We got into a boat—we advanced upon 


 werthe likes 
_ vounite 


lake—we were 


N21 It was A ſtudy 


it dut of Nature. The burning, fiery 


river of ſmoaking water, confined. on one ſide by 


flame a continuab rain of burning cinders, lighted hemp, delt derne . 
of timber the air, odd as mayiappear the only apt 8 
3 appearance of an immenſe, obſcur 
little-floating ſcraps of tinſel and gold leaf. 3 — oy 90 ate 
_ exiſt except on val of Wright! | 
, Whoſe OUNCE no o eye mightbeh6kt 9 
ſpectator did - 


Tut inſa 


| atiable tyrant 
our whole houſes and warehouſes, while the ſhuddering 


compariſon, affordin 
cly-lighted, vault, filled, 


i the burns 


with ourſelves for feelin „ — 
bet from the vearamub of than; Gre 2h. confetti abr] merry, _- 
perhaps the lives, of hundreds. The ſcene,was—Humanity cannot:hnda = = 
for a. Salvator Roſa, had chis been hig . 
3 But what have our on times done that weiſhould pads: : — 

Wright would never have quitted the ſcene. Yet had: — a CE = —= = 
| Wright 8 ö pencil endeavoured to preſerve i it, we ſhould havedeemed - = 
3 ſhips. of 1 2. 


_ — 2 — * 


turn his head; licked up whole ſtreets in his rage. —Among all the fen- 


_ fations of all the ſpectators, few could be more really 


. ** 
— 
« * * 
a —_ 1 „ > » 

„ * * - * 

' 8 4 , Ga; 

paint than | : — 
* 

* oy 9 * = 


of him, who, ſtanding in a boat, lamented that there fhould bei immediately 
at hand ſo much of that with which fire is moſt effectually. extinguiſhed, 
and yet in vain at hand. If one human tear had dropped on ** re- 


flection, might it not be ſorgiven ? 
Fon the dulneſs of this deſcription, my v want of ſleep 


mult plead EY 


I brought home with me more ſubjects for meditation than ſuit with fleep. : 
Let us all meditate on this and the other calamities of hfe after one faſſion 
at leaſt—Let us thank God that we are not hke others 1 in their e207 
and ſo live as not to deſerve | 


ſuch ſufferings. | 
A NOBLEMAN in the reign of Charles II. ſtudied fires as ach as it can 
be now the faſhion to ſtudy executions. 


1 


He lamented perhaps that he 


did not live in the days of the city with the odious name. e certainly 


k -p: 


groan of deſpair. - 7 — 
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kept his horſes ready ſaddled, and was as much prepared againſt an alarm 
of fire, as a cautious trooper againſt an alarm of an enemy. Moſt fortu- 
nately a ſhocking fre happened in London white he was in town. Charles, 
when he heard of it, aſked if this ſalamander Lord was ſo happy as to 
be there. His Majeſty was told that his Lordſhip had been there on horſe- 
back for above two hours, waiting for it in trembling expectation. —You 

may poſſibly do me the honour to ſuſpect that I am deſcended from this 


pans #5 and noble family. Nothing leſs, believe me. I am only 


PT your well-wiſher, Onstrvartion. 


2 1 wim/tiinierc geans adeltin; quaree r 
3 expellit domo maritus; ac per omnem vicum 
verbere agit. Publicatz enim pudicitiæ nu — non ætate, non opibus, maritum : 
|  mvenentt. Nemo enim ille vita rdet; — hd warns 


: To ru Conpucron or THE Litezany Flx. 
812. SV 29 
S often'as I have had the pleaſure to travel with you, I have not ob- 
ſerved you once ſtop your Literary Vehicle in order to comment 
upon the vices of our days, as they paſſed you in the ſtreet or on the road. 
_ Have you nothing to fay, Sir, either pleaſant or ſerious, of and concern- 
ing this prolific age of feparate maintenance and divorce? can you give 
us no reafon why the times thould be full as profligate now, when we 
have the moſt conjugal of all our monarchs on the throne; as under a 
diffolute Charles, vho au almoſt a baker's dozen of ann 
children? | 
Tun court of the nc It ſhould ſeem, has more IOW on SF 
lan guage and politeneſs, than on the morals of his people.— The virgin 
reign of Elizabeth does not appear to have been particularly marked by 
the cold hand of chaſtity. Nor did the kingdom follow the amiable ex- 
ample of her royal anceſtor, the eighth Henry, in divorce and murder.— — 
Poſterity will not gather from the hiſtory of the morals of the preſent 
riod, that we were governed by George the Third, much leſs by — 

Ir might be inquired too, perhaps, at the ſame time, why chaſtity is 
more a female than a male qualification and that, in a greater propor- 
tion almoſt than the certainty of our children requires. If a father has a 
right to expect that children of his own, fhould inherit fortunes of his 

own, getting; has a mother no right to demand health and vigour and a 
good conſtitution for her fon or her daughter? eſpecially ſince even mo- 
dern ingenuity has not yet invented any method of a lady's having chil- 
dren, without really being a mother. 

Bur, for fome reaſon to which} am a ſtranger, the good-natured females 
of the eighteenth century exact no ſuch chilling virtues from our fex, 
either before or after marriage. Even among our married women we 
have ſcen but one ſolitary veſtal (and hiſtory will do juſtice to her Lady- 
ſhip's fame), whoſe purity, chaſte as the icicle which hangs on Dian's Mag- 
dalen in St. George's Fields, revolted at the idea of contaminated embraces 
who has nobly dared to hold up her faithleſs Lord and huſband to the 
utter abhorrence of all good men and true. 


Os. 
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Oux ching is certain in the preſent golden age, every huſhand and 
wife ought to be happy together; ſince, if they find that they 
made a miltake in marrying; if they diſcover, which every now and then 
will be the caſe, that the match was not made in heaven, as it was on 
earth; away immediately to Doctor's Commons, with more devotion and 
religious gratitude than formerly to church they have no one thing in 
the world to do but to unmarry again, and each to try ſome other partner. 
A ſlip knot is now the only faſhionable true-lover's knot in matrimony. 
Wives, like mohogany tables if not out of faſhion, are the better for' 
ſecond hand, and having been a good deal uſed; or they are, like — 
valuable ſor having been in the manage. Or our wives think that ſecond 
huſbands, like ſecond thoughts, are beſt.— The Cobler ſells his wife for 
half a crown and a mug of ale, and delivers her up to the purchaſer with 
A halter about her neck, and a © much good may the do you!” The Lord 
| begs his footman to have the goodneſs to be detected with my Lady, that 
he may get rid of a brimſtone, and that ſhe may marry a Duke. As a 
courtier makes a fortune by putting a harmleſs white filk leg int 
of his royal maſter's future queen; ſo are there, I am aſſured, good-natured 
men who live by affording evidence for divorces; and ORR own 
Teputations by aſſiſting ladies to deſtroy theirs. - NW 

Or theſe divorces it is impoſſible to afcribe the multi to any ne- 
; gligence i in our legiſlators; for, on the {econd reading of a divarce ball, 
the Houſe of Lords is always more crowded by members young and old, 
of all ſorts and fizes, than on the moſt intereſting American debate. And 
More attention is given to the evidence, than was ever paid to the elo- 
quence of a Chatham. The circumſtantial detail of a curious waiting maid 
ſhall command longer and more noble cars, than an Athenian harangue 
which lays bare the — of our enemies, or the danger of ſtanding 
forces. So convinced are the virtuous Lords that private IN the No 

ſureſt foundation of public felicity. 
| Wes axe told by the author from whom I have borrowed the motto to 
my letter, whoſe elegance muſt make amends for my dulneſs, that among 
d a people ſo numerous, adultery was moſt uncommon :” but then, it 
ſeems, the puniſhment was always at hand, and in the hand of the 
« cuckold. The lady was ſtripped ſtark naked, exchanged her bridal 
+ for her birthday ſuit; and, before all her family, was turned out 
« of her huſband's houſe; who allayed his own injuries, and his wife's 
« paſſions, by whipping her through the whole neighbourhood. Her 
« infamy, thus publiſhed, could never expect pardon—no beauty,. no 
« youth, no title, no wealth, could procure her another huſband.” — From 
two or three trifling parts of this picture we may clearly perceive it to be 
no very modern compoſition. It was done from the life many, many hun- 
dred years ago; and, as the Cheſter fields of this poliſhed age would ima- 
gine, not on the banks of the Seine, not by any elegant pupil of the 
Gallic ſchool. Booriſh Germany afforded the ſubject to the artiſt, 

| Ir any Reader ſhould think of tranſplanting this Gothic cuſtom into 
England, he ought to be flogged himſelf for a fool. What a fight, Sir! 

a noble member of the upper houſe of parliament diſciplining. his right 
honourable adultereſs from Groſvenor Square to Taviſtock ſtreet, and 


there 


into-the bed 
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there leaving his lacerated and miſty Godiya to get her nakedneſs new 
rigged at her leiſure. Her ladyſhip, however, would perhaps be more 
-aſhamed than hurt; and more cold than cither—for there are few of our 
nobility whoſe ungermanlike arm would not tire long before the faſhion- 
able proceſſion quitted Bond ſtreet. —Lord North, indeed, would have 
reaſon to Tejoice- at this new faſhion ; fince, if we are to ſee a tax laid 
upon every thing which is univerſally uſed, the flagellating inſtruments 
of conjugal puniſhment, by whatever name politeneſs or parliament 
might call them, would afford matter for future budgets. | 
_ -Brr>what Tacitus has quickneſs enough to catch the ſhifting features 
of the preſent age? A proteus age which neither words nor colours can 
deſcribe. The head of a family is univerſally commended for being an 
amiable huſband, and a fond father of thirteen children. His two younger 
brothers enter into the ſame holy ſtate of matrimony; and, lo, they are 
forbid' their father's houſe, they are not even invited to dine with the 
ſquire on a ſunday ; and their ſaucy nephews and nieces loll their tongess 
out. and make faces, whenever they fee them. 
Jo or three dozen women of quality are guilty of the moſt eden! 
adulter immediately all our moraliſts and ſatiriſts draw their pens, and 
O tempora ! Omores! Was there ever ſuch an age! Some red vengeance ſoon 
- muſt blaſt the guilty land! One old Lady, who has written hiſtory, finds 
herſelf to want a huſband. From hiſtory her obſervation collects that of 
huſbands the young have among all people and all nations been preferred 
before the old. Beſides, matrimony requires only ſuch a number of years, 
and ſuch a number of pounds by the year—let but the requiſite portion 
be made up, proportion is of little conſequence; whether the male or 
female ſcale kick the beam. This poor woman, goes peaceably to church; 
ne or der her wedding ſhoes be ſoiled, every writer in the kingdom, 
married and unmarried, clean and unclean, poetical and proſetical, maſ- 
culine, feminine and neuter, ſets his wit againſt her, and hangs her up to 
ridicule and infamy becauſe—ſhe choſe rather to marry than to burn.— 
Nay more, the ſervants of that religion, whoſe forms and commands ſhe has 
obeyed, for this ſingle reaſon withdraw from her their holy benedictions. 
And, laſt of all, an aged and reverend divine, of moſt diſtinguiſhed piety 
and wigglty, averts his bluſh-red viſage from the deed; and withdraws that 
i and ſupport from the wife, Which he vouchſafed the widow. 
-What fixed leſſons of future conduct are our young women and men 
to Sather from theſe glaring contradictions 1 
Bos BatcnrLoR. 


Ovn correſpondents muſt excuſe our conſtant filence about their fa- 
vours. Silence is not a proof of ingratitude. To notice them all, would 
be to give more than the additional half ſheet which we added to Num- 
ber VII.—However we cannot avoid ſaying, in anſwer to L. L's.moſt oblig- 
ing letter, that we have been favoured with no other letter. ſo ſigned. 

Printed and Publiſhed by ETxErINGTON, at No 25, oppoſite the South- 
Door of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt-paid, to the LIE RARY Fry will be re- 
ceived). To be had alſo of all the BooxstLLErs and News-carriers in Town 
and Country. 
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7 EAR. bet am. . : for: * 1 wenden befeech' 
thee? —Why mult we be fellows? Wherefore be apprehenſive/cither: | 


of us or of ourpreſents?—ls it that our generolity 121 7 vr 
And can ſuch a child be born of ſuch a parent? 1 Fo t 353 vat Ss 1 


On, 8 it neceſſary that the firſt Number of our e 
— for nothing; or ſhould contain poiſon for the King, Poifon fur the 

Queen, poiſon for the Dauphin, poiſon for all his majeſty liege ſubjects. 
becauſe we- gave it away? If this be ſound logic, then 1s it the _ 
perhaps why fo few are fond of accepting that advice which ſo many are 
willing to give—why all the world is ſo ready to give their word, —— 


hardly any body keeps it—why we all give e _ * ne 9 
tifully, but are ſeldom over fond of _— them. » Mö, sd of winke 


. 7 * 75 ö 
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By n e who hold this e it hos ſe rumoured —_ the 
town, and almoſt whiſpered in the ear of miniſtry, that we are know to 
be a ſet of Jeſuits. But little did theſe back biters' wot of the real difpsſition” 
ofthe fons of Loyola. :Few people ever ſtudied it more than the late philoſo- 
pher of Ferney. We are aſſured by him that no Jeſuit ever yet publiſhed 
a ſingle page of his works &ratis. This order did not even Fed the vow 
of poverty. Il eſt a remarquer, ſays Voltaire in his Queſtions, qu: atueun 
Jeſuite n' a . donnẽ au public ſes ouvrages ſans les vendre.“ CARELESS! iT 


Iurnrssxb, : as he appears to have been, with an dosen abhorrence of the 
abominable inſtitution of Pampeluna, Voltaire was determined to hun 
this diſtinguiſhing mark which his omniſcience ſet upon the forcheads of 
all Loyola's diſciples. To do with his works that which he accuſes che 


A of never. having done with theirs, was not altogether convenient. 
. Folume J. L. Still 
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Still 1 be a wide ga gapb betycen him and them. Now. by 
what means tp effect this ? Why—it did not-appear that the Jeſuits were 
e habitude of ſelling their ook more than once. Here was an open- 

ing The ſiveliseſs of V oltaire's genius immediately profited by it. He 
ſold almoſt all his productions half a dozen times over. As many pur- 
chaſers wquld claim an epigram, perhaps, as the epigram contained lines. 

As many bogkſellers would contend for the honour and profit of giving 
his epic poem jo the world, as cities of old ſor the honour of giving birth 
to Homer, While poor Jean Jaques was copying muſic at Paris two ſheets 
for a ſous, Voltaire was multiplying the copies of his writings all over 
the world, with as much diligence as if the art of printing had not yet been 
invented. It does not follow for exactly the fame reaſon, but it —— 
we truſt, ſtill more logically, if it be poſſible, that Poſterity will uſe the 
gentlemen concerned in the Literary Fly no leſs ill in taking them for 


Jefuits, than in "ng" down Voltaire for ane. 


STI the fatal 2 of N one ſtands upon record againſt 
the honeſty of our intentions. With too many, the good things of this 
wotld-are intrinſically valuable, in proportion as they are expenſive; 
whence cuſtom has decreed that one and the ſame word (dear) ſhould 
ſignify both expenſive and valuable. The oppoſite to black is white. It 
follows; therefore, in the logic of theſe gentry, that every thing muſt, of 

neceſſity, he bad and abominable, in proportion as it is cheap and com- 
mon. N. B. Hereby hangs a long and difficult leſſon for the Ladies. 
Happy the good girl who learns it perfectly ©. | 


Now. nothing could well be cheaper than the firſt Number of the Lie- 
ity: Fly, which was given away, crgo—the Lacrkry * And chis 
logicians call a — Fen: 


Tan broad principle, on which lands this catholic ſyIlogiſen, runs EG 
every thing in life. It does not only govern us in our opinion of Literary 
 Fhes—it guided us lately in our ideas of what a lexicographer might 


explain to be fleſh of — four. ſooted beings, which men n cat and flies blow. It 
n us in our judgment of butchers' meat. —_ 


As it will contribute fill further to iluſtrate the cracky of the — 
and ſuſpicions under which it is our misfortune to labour, we will ſet this 
| ſtory of the butchers' meat before our Readers. Pick any thing ye like 
from 1 it, with what appetite ye may. 


Tux times The times! we are conſtanily crying aut. Money never was 
ſo ſcarce. It is all vaniſhed under ground. Every creditor muſt inevitably 
make up a large ſum by Monday or Tueſday ; every debtor is unluckily 

diſappointed of his Weſt- Indian hogſheads, or his Lincolnfhire rents. 
Things are fo dear that a man who eats more than a ſparrow or a fine 
Lady, or than Sancho's phyſician fuffered him to eat, cannot exiſt a fort- 
night. So far—well —At this period, patriotiſm produces the cheap 
butcher, Now then very murmur dies away. Content and Plenty meet 


and 


more nearly allied to Peter's madiicfs, than to the uderſtamdtng of Great 


Wits. Put but a diſh of politics into #n Engliſhnian's Read, 1s thatter | 
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Sf N L. et thoſe ext now, who never ate before 
And thoſe, who always ate, now-eat the more? - © 
Not ſo faſt. Nothing leſs, aſſure yourſelves. —Engliſhmen ſometimes take 
it into their noddies that they will not believe any thing about thei 
noddles neither their eyes, nor their ears, mor their tongues, Avitldry 


2 to-day, fwear to you moſt bloodily is a defeat ; à defeat a 
vl 


= 


ſhall'be both a victory and a defeat: And, unlels you believe Al three, 
and make 
ever admitted in this court of juſtice, a tequifite number of enliglitenct 
WEIS Break his windows—down with him Old England for ever ! 
+ Ho” , n ee rr nn ne 


Is this wiſe country all is not gold that gliſtens. Every rü "7 
not good beef and true. The very 


well-known madman, who was Hamed 
Peter, would have a lice of his twelve- penny brown loaf to contain in- 
« clufive the 


dy this conclufive argument, for w Szns have Hot yet fvented 
any name Look ye, genilemen, to convittceyori what 4 thuplt df blind 
_ « poſitive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will uſe but otit pldin argu- 


ment; By G, it is true, 


< otherwiſe ! But the madneſs of the good peoplecof Etigiatid is ns 


whether freſh or ſtinking and it Tigttifies not a braſsbutron What you put 
imo his belly. Though it be 4 buttock of trive good, natural Beef, for 
_ which a breeding Queen, or a Hungry Quit, well tight long, the farly 
cur will gnaw the very bone, and ſwear all the time that by G the buttock 


of beef Was neither fiſh, fleſh, nor good. red herring! and, G=tdnfound 


dim eternally, if it was either beef, mutton, vcal, vinegar veniſon, partridge, 
plum - pudding, or cuſtarre. en een 


Tax caſe is this—our modern Laputa is an iftarid- of politicians; as the 

inhabitants of old Laputa were mathematicians. —Fouching the flappers 
ol that ancient iſland, ſome of which are to be found in the mufeum of 
modern Laputa, in very high preſervation ; and on which a moſt learned 


diſcourſe was read ſome time ſince, at the antiquarian ſociety of that 
country theſe very uſeful inſtruments are now transferred, to barrow 


own conciſe explanation, from thoſe animals who eat butchers meat, 
to thoſe who blow it. Flappers are not uſed now to remind men that they 
muſt eat beef, mutton, or veal; but to remind flies that they muſt not cat 
any thing of the ſort. They are become the warlike weapons of modern 


butchers; and as neceſſary to them as their marrow-bones and cleavers. 


As ſoon as ever a patent ſhall be granted for thediſcovery, the public will 
be apprized, in ſome future Number, of a new invented flapper, cofiſtructed 
in 


ory. To-morrow, fomething which was neither a defeat nor a victory. 
your aſſent as clear as the fun at nobh<ay, by the only prodf 


quinteſſence of beef, muttoh veal, venifon, pattridge, plum- 
< pudding, and cuſtard.” The which — 75 64 to his unbelieving brothers 


good natural muttom as any it Leadenhali 
market; and G— confound you both eternally, _ offet to believe. 
op 


* | 
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in a manner curious and ſingular. by which ht deed the political | 
phrenzy of this country, after a few applications to a certain of the 
body corporate, will be effectually ſubdued ; whether the furor rage in male 
drinkers of coffee, or in female upper of gin. 


Or what werden ole would ſuch an invention hive been lately to the 
purſes and ſtomachs of his majeſty s loyal ſubjecis! No ſooner did Litch- 
field ſtreet give birth to its bright luminary of butcherian reaſonable- 
neſs, than the longeſt polyſyllables of reprobation were thundered out. 
The holy conclave of the populace let looſe its maddeſt bull of excommuni- 
cation againſt the blundering miniſterial bull-mongers, who deſerved to 
be hanged, drawn and quartered; as well as againſt the cheap vender of 
killed, red and. cut up bullocks. As to the bulls of the miniſterial 
3 they would toſs and gore this country to pieces. As to the 
goods, wares and merchandize of the Litchheld-ſtreet politician ; his veal 


was unwholeſome, and bad coloured Hic niger eſt, hunc tu Romane caveto; © 


His bullocks were all overdriven, query one of them fænum habet in cornu. 


Wi are Engliſhmen; and we in not eat 1 meat upon compul- 
ſion, Hal. There were eye - witneſſes ready to ſwear, that, fince a noble 
Lord poſſeſſed no dog ſo beautiſul as that which did belong to Alcibiades 
(though it is allowed he hunts a very pretty pack), waa tail he might 
cut off, and throw to the Whale: his Lordſhip employed his honourable = 
friend in Litchfield ſtreet to lower the price of butchers' meat, that the 
public attention might be called from obſerving how much the national 
debt and misfortunes were riſen. For, it has been found by experiment, 
that, in proportion as the belly becomes full, the head becomes empty. 
The worſt miniſters axe always in the worſt ſeaſons.—Had the butcher 
given away tq the populace beef, mutton. and veal; it would have been a 
convincing argument to them that the miniſter meaned to give any. to 
* Great Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies. 
* | 

Bur the cha IO RY ſo detected as aforeſaid, is now no more. Some- _ 
| thing, however, popular . muſt have on wack to feed. The Lite- 
rary Fly made its appearance in the world. A word to the mad is ſuffi- 


cient. Cry havock, and let ſlip deſtruction. The Literary Fly is manifeſtly 


nothing but a vehicle to introduce the French. And immediately, a well- 
| known Iriſh Politician (whoſe name we ſhall certainly expoſe at length 
if he continue theſe practices) aſſerts that it is onlyaplanto clap the King, 


Lords and Commons into one large Carriage, and drive them away over 
the Atlantic to Boſton. 


Is ſuch uſage to be tolerated in a free country like this? Muſt every 
thing be tortured, be lopped or lengthened to the iron bed of politics? 
We hear nothing but politics, we ſee nothing but politics, we feel nothing 
but politics, we eat nothing elſe. The love-lick maiden diſdains to tuck up 
her ſtockings or herſelf in any but Keppelian garters. Does the curioſity 
of a poor painter lead him to examine rather minutely a dock-yard or ſo? 
Politics - away with the traitor, and hang him up to bleach midway between 
earth and ſky. Do one man's 's honeſty, and regard for his maſter's inte- 


reſt, 
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reſt, lead him to accuſe his ellow-ſervam of dlenſs and neg o du 
Politics —make a fire i in the court- yard, to the flames immediately 

the rafcal's effigy, his — ſe ſend him 10 3 A. it is — 4 
for him if the neighbours” ſervants do not fend him to d more diſtant 
country, from whoſe bourn * 71 


But it ſeems our Literary Machine muſt of neceſſity be a 1 one, 
becauſe a coach is ſo very like a ſtate.— A ſhip is an metaphor 
for a ſtate. But is a ſhip one morſe} more like any republic or — 
that the world ever ſaw, than a coach? Our compariſon h 
ſay they, on all fours. —The ſtate has a coachman, fo have we. The 
litical machine (a name evidently f to fly) has wheels he yo 
wheels, ours has four wheels. They have ins and outs, we have inſides 
and outfides. As to the ſpecies of animals by which the two machines 
are drawn—neither of them appears to uſe horſes. We are: famous for 
turning a corner, they too can turn upon occaſion. . Our cattle want the 
whip more than the reins, fo do theirs; and they too have the reins 'of 
government. Our paſſengers are ſometimes in the baſket, ſo are the mi- 
niſtry.— In ſhort, ſay theſe critics, this, which the learned call the impro- 
per allegory, having two ſenſes, becauſe the literal meaning is of . 
import, contains moſt clearly in its ſecondary ſenſe, like brother Peter's 
cruſt, incluſive the quinteſſence of a republic, a monarchy, and an oligarchy. 
ets O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus: O quid agis? Fortiter ws, oo „ eee 
Portum: nonne vides ut ach F din ö 
| Nudum remigio latus, ke. eto | 
Either deny, with Tanaquil Faber, that Quintilian abd Wiabaipfivn are 
right when they ſwear a double meaning runs through this ode of Ho- 
race; or confeſs that the Literary voy” is e a ſtate 
loaded with ſatire and treafon. Tei 10 24 ee eee ene 


8⁰ are our "WY gentle Reader, milcanltrucs. and our e ex- 
plained away —a fate to which we muſt fubmit in common with every 
author who ever wrote. Fenelon, as well as Rabelais, was faid io have 
penned a ſatire on the age. The Rape of the Lock, as well as The Tate of a 


Tub, was accuſed of r fn, nd tendency to religion, of fatire and politics. 
Warburton! and Soame Jenings, as well as Bol 


have been charged with an ill will to Chriſtianity. It has been truly ob- 
ferved that even The whole Duty of Man muft change its nature at the bid- 


ding of theſe critical chemiſts, and be reſolved as abs into politics | or 
blaſphemy. 


The Tale 2 a Tub, it \ ſhould ſeem, was not kanifomely uſed on this 
a> fince its author declares in the preface, it was a great eaſe to 
< conſcience that he had written ſo elaborate and uſeful a diſcourſe 
« without one grain of fatire intermixed.” And yet, impartially to own 
the truth, two paſſages in this very Tale of a Tub look more than one 
certain Lord fo very full in the face, that it is impoſhble to believe but the 
author wrote it in 1696 as a laure upon the miniſtry of 177 9.—* Their 


gods 


ingbroke and Voltaire, 


were the four winds, whom they worſhipped, 
pervade and enliven the univerſe, and as thoſe from whom alone inſpira- 
tion could be ſaid to proceed. However, the chief of theſe, to whom they 
performed the adoration of Latria, was the Almighty North : an ancient deny 
vrhom the inhabitants of Megalopolis had likewiſe in the higheſt reverence 
« _—omnium deorum Boream maxime celebrant. This god, though endued with am- 
biguity, was yet ſuppoſed by the profounder oliſts to poſſeſs one peculiar 


+ habitation, or a cælum empyræum, wherein he was more intimately pre- 


% ſent. This was ſituated in a certain region, well known to the ancient 


« Greeks, by them called Scotia, or the land of Darkneſs.” — Can any thing be 
more plainly pointed at Lord North and Lord Bute than this? Had not me 
miſcreant author been laid in his grave for half a century, we ſhould have 
motions ſor him to lay his papers before the houſe, and to attend at the 
bar; while he would regale himſelf with the freedoms of cities and cor- 
porations, in elegant pouncet-boxes; as common men regale themſelves 
with ſnuff. Again there is a moſt impudent, and probably forged, quo- 

tation from Herodotus, where the hiſtorian is made to ſay, © That, in the 
regions far to the North, it was hardly poſſible for a man to travel; the 
very air was ſo rep 


the number of Scotch pens which he would inſinuate a noble Lord keeps 
in motion? And does it not allude to his Lordſhip's having a ſeather or 
_ two- in his cap, and having ſeatheted his neſt. ER | 


* * 


1 


* aſter all, moſt lenſible are we, e "SOR from what has ſo 
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as the ſpitits that 


lete with feathers.” Can this mean any thing but 


| cruelly happened to ourſelves, how ſtrangely authors may be miſunder- 


Rood. Many of them, were they again called jnto life, would deny the 
writings which paſs under their names; certainly would not comprehend 
them: Virgil would-be unable to bring that part on which boys; as well 


as ladies, fit; in contact with a bench, bs before he got through his third 
book; and would wiſh moſt heartily 2%- his executors had obeyed the 


| injundions of his will, and burned his Eneid. A volume might be writ- 
ten on. this ſubject. ' In our next Number we mean to ſhow how little 


Virgil in particular, even at this day, is underſtood. We ſhall prove that 


the Grecians and Trojans were only the Whigs and the Tories of the 


Auguſtan age; and that the Trojan horſe was nothing more than a pe- 
riodical paper of politics, after the manner of the North Briton.—If 
commentators had fewer: ſyſtems to ſerve, and were led away by no ex- 
planation but what was palpable and ſelf-cvident, criticiſm would not 
be the methodiſt feaſt of love, where it is Put out the — and then 
where you are to feel as well as you can, and Tier 
Wits meet wits and joſtle in the dark. 


Or, rather, criticiſm would not be a game at blind man's buff, where one who 


cannot ſee, endeavours to catch half a dozen who can. 


Q__—_—_—_—_——— 
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i: HE _ of Virgil date, e 8 — * of 5 which 
the ſuitors to celebrity. have cried their ftrength—a kind of riddle, 
which every one has endeavoured to explain, which evefy one has ex- 
plained, but which every one has explained after a different;; faſhion. 
Hardly an incident or an —— to be found in them that has not 
been proved to mean twice as much. as meets the vulgar ear. The poet 
muſt certainly have been a prodigy of abilities. He muſt have known 
the affairs of this world, and the next; paſt, preſent and to come: for 
little leſs is he made to have introduced into his immortal writings. I gm 
not yet without the hope of ſeeing ſome ingenious commentator, before I 
die, manifeſtly prove Virgil to have diſcoveredthe longitude; to have been 
at Coxheath camp; and to have been brought back from the brink of 
the grave, to which the diſorder of his own Naples had reduced him, by 
the renowned Dr. Rock of Ludgate-hill. Yes—T truſt I ſhall ſtill live to ſee 
it demonſtrated that the poet betrays as much, and more than this, in more 
than one paſſage of his writings. 
Bur, you are not to imagine that che Eneid has beer aniendty 1 
for the butt of criticiſm, from any partiality to Virgil, or becauſe commen- 
tators underſtand Latin, next toGreek, worſt. Virgil did but take his turn 
and ſtand in Homer's ſhoes, as Milton will — ſtand in Virgil's. Of 
all human inventions, an Epic poem is the moſt everlaſting. There is no 
end to it. Its reſervoir is inexhauſtible. An Epic poem is like the famous 
purſe of Fortunatus; take out as many handfuls as ever you will, it is ſtill 
brimful. Or it is a juggler s cup, out of which he can conjure any thing 
for his good friends the company, a guinea or a leg of mutton; but not a 
farthing, nor a mutton chop for himſelf. 
| Fiet aper, modo avis, modo ſaxum, et, cum volet, arbor. 
It is the Noah's ark of Literature. Again—an Epic poem is as it were a 
deep well. A critic has nothing to do but to let down the rope, and, be- 
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Nee u = he wies Tubes Ace certain Naind, ad 
Tyütk, lies ut — of\the Well, always fills the bucket, andi is gory 
often glad to take trip ãn itike-a Coraiſhminor, to 2 regi 

For * rruſons the wortd-has Leen but throe Epic poems aud hae 
three, at pretty equal diſtances from eachother. What call y call yon Hat pye 
into whigh ine el puts the whole produce of his Kitdhen, 25 flelh; and 
fal N IReve c be but one ol this pye, until ſome daring 
cok Wall make a now diſcovery an the world. When Atrens 

had — we · any child of Thyeſtes at the fealt, and made him eat 
— rd (a curiaus revenge for cuckoldom), as authors are made to 
Nr own wards By.,the way, Iheutd the new adulterx bill inflict this 
merrt, the ſun, who b back at this. Fevenge of Atreus, would 
never |= ow his noſe, But crawl backwards with us, from January to De- 
cember ! ſay (which is the ſhortelt way of getting back again into your ſub- 
Jeet; when 4 copfounded parentheſis has interrupted your Aying what you 
meant d lay) was impoſſible for Atreus to provide ſuch another rare 
and dainty dilh for his friend, till Progne (whence prog ſignifies © proviſion 
* for the. ra") Jhould think proper to provide him with another 


_ young ſucking. sbald, —Even ſo it is with an Epic poem. Every Epic 
poem contains in it every thing which was to be found in the world at 


the time it was written; and, ſometimes, ſome things of which the world 


neuer heard, . which' were not yer known. Toſs in a bone or two for the 
critics, ſeaſon! ĩt With a heavy hand, and throw a thin > cruſt over 
che whole (as Virgil has over —— Trojan horſe), your pye is complete, and 
_ald:white-headed duſty Tine will bake it fo carefully that it will keep 
tucet and freſh in the hotteſt countries and chmates, in the longeſt jour- 
niet and voyages. Now, the vegetable, the animal worlds maſt produce 
many new materials, much new matter, before the whole family of the 
- muſes, good houſewifes as they ave, will be able to furniſh a new diſh of 
this\ kind. As near as I am able to calculate, the fourth chef d eeuvre of 
human ingenuity: will make its appearance about the latter end of Auguſt 
or the beginning of September (for, in thoſe days, the ſeaſons, as well as 
che faſhions, will have changed; and that will be the middle of winter), 
in the year four thouſand one hundred twenty and one. 5 
Horx, as his phi loſophic critics have proved, comprehended all which 
related to the frſt ages of the world in the Encyclopedie of his Iliad. 
Virgil continued this laborious work, down to his own times, in a ſecond 
volume. Milton added volume the third of this univerſal hiſtory of man- 
kind. So that Homer, Virgil, and Milton ſhould be uniformly bound and 
gilt in our libraries, and lettered * Univerſal Hiſtory” (or ſome ſuch title), 
to. be continued occalionally.” Our countryman, indeed, can not yet 
boaſt ſo many curious commentators as his two copartners in this great 
_ undertaking. For, as a prophet is not honoured, neither is a poet criticiſed, 
in his own country. Familiarity with the birth, parentage and education 
of the one, and with the language of the other, deſtroys all the effeR. 
With both, it is © major a longinquo reverentia.” An Epic poem, after a 
certain number of centuries, during which it is not underſtood at all, be- 
gins to be better and better underſtood in proportion as it grows older, 
and as the manners and language of the times in which it was written be- 
come leſs and leſs underſtood :. for Madam Criticiſm, after all (no offence to 
| | modern 
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modern females), is a little of e 6— = 
Fame, upon carcaſcs—Homer and Milton, prove that blind men ſee beltto  '- * 8 
"write poems; and Criuciſmis — The ſees to underſtand them A 
beſt in the dark —ſhe is the contrary of near ſihted, and cannot diltiaguilh. — 
the noſe in your face, unleſs ybu are what y woald. call out of M- 
| the is a remarkable good ſhot. and never takes aim till a common eyewould = 
think the partridge was beyond the reach uf her gun Criticiſm isa mighty — = 
connoiſſeur in the flavour of poetry, and has diſcovered that p 
like port, refine and grow: clearer by age. When Milton ſhall be fu Eq. 
ciently unintelligible, and future antiquaries ſhall difpute Whether Piccadilly ũ 
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(a word uſed by the firſt inhabitants of old Britain} was che namenfa *- 1 38 
town, of a noble family, of a chamber utenſil, or of one of their monarchs . -- —_— 
at that enlightened era I can eaſily believe it will be made clear from | — 
Paradiſe Loſt, Sa the account of hell and the devil &c, &c. in that poem. 
was defigned by the author to convey to ſuture times the hiſtory of the 5 1 


+ n whoſe ſecrets it will then be diſcovered he did not dare, =o 
the time he wrote, openly to divulge. _ —_—— 

| Infſhort,theheraldry of every Epic poem s title ſhould ran Every man RE 
his on rat-catcher, every man his own vermin-killer, every man his — = 
every thing.” The Eneid, for inſtance, has almoſt been r ofedan  *' == 

' 10 an Ovid's Metamorphoſes; Which The Divine Legation of Moſes” has 
præſtoed into @ popular 1 of Providence. As many diſcoveries have been 
made with regard to Virgil, as with retard to the Bilbop's Moſes, whom _* 
Proved to be Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, Minos. Orpheus, Azphion, - 

: Cirehas, Janus, Evander, 3 and fome dozen ant half more of hee 
Pagan gods and heroes (Huet's Demonſtratis Evangelica). But, of all dico. 


0 
> 
4 


veries the greateſt was that of father Harduin, who * 1 i» = 

that Virgil did not write his own works. — 
Ir was propoſed by a certain great wit for an n that every. ä 

prince in Chriſtendom ſhould take ſeven of the deepeſt ſcholars in his do- — -  "=_—_— 


minions, and ſhut them up cloſe for ſeven years, in ſeven chambers, with _. 7, =__ 
a command to write ſeven ample commentaries on his comprehenhve dil, 7 
courſe: and this wicked wit ventured to affirm, that, whatever difference 


might be found in their ſeveral conjectures, they would be all, without , = 
the Seal diſtortion, manifeſtly deducible from his text, —Verily I ſay unto . 1 
ye, wy brethren, critics, this experiment has been made manifeſt upon —_— 
Virgil, yea even-unto ſeventy times ſeven. —Does this * greater cr. _ 


MA on the fruitfulneſs of Virgil or of his critics? 

Or all men paſt or preſent, Virgil s firſt obligations a are to Bilkop War 

burton, though I hope, by the preſent diſcourſe, to make out a decent 
claim on his gratitude myſelf. The Divine Legation of Moſes is as neceſſary 

0 the Ænxeid, as mint-fauce is to lamb, or as gooſeberries are to mackarel. 

One aſſiſts you to taſte and reliſh the other. What embracing will chere 
de between the Bard and the Biſhop when they meet in paradiſe: 

We: now know that a particular initiation into the myſteries was meant 
by the deſcent of Eneas to the infernal regions in the fixth boak—and 
that the general celebration of them is to be underſtood by the contracted 
view of Tartary and Elyſium on his hero's ſhield in the eighth book. _ 

The beautiful epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus which —— hitherto only 


been conſidered as poetry, turns out now to be true, good, natural 3 
It 
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N was clearly given as a picture of che ancient inſtitution. of the ſacred 
Band of lovers and their youths, Which the ſtates of Greece borrowed from 
Sparta, and Sparta — the mother of legiſlation, Crete. His amor 
uus erat, ſays Virgil of Niſus andEuryalus—* Opprobrio fuiſſe adoleſ- 
centibus ſi amatores non haberent,” ſays Cicero, in his Republic, of the 
facred band—and what can be plainer? The conclufion-follows as natu- 
rally as the Divine Legation of Moſes from the Biſhop's major and minor. 

An un the ninth book, certain {hips are turned into fea deities: 

M.ortalem eripiam formam, SING - pm 
Emquoris eſſe Deas. *- 

A's common reader could make nothing of this, unleſs he conkdered it-as 
an allegorical fatire'upon the different allegories which the. poet plainly 
faw would be plainly proved upon every part of his work. Whereas — 
everything in this poem points to great and public ends.“ By the 
transformation of ſhips into ſea deities, he would inſinuate, it ſeems, the 
great advantage of cultivating a naval power; * ſuch as extended com- 
«* merce, and the dominion of the ocean; which, in poetical language, is 
becoming deities of the ſea.” This miniſterial hint too was the more 
important and ſeaſonable, as all the traverſes of Octavius, in his way to 
empire, were from his want of a ſufficient naval power; firſt in his war 
With Brutus and Caffius; afterwards with Sextus, fon of the great Pom- 

pey. For my own part, I offer the hint with all due deference to the 
Biſhop's ſuperior learning (to-which he calls .not'a few French witneſſes 
ir his notes), but it appears to me that the poet evidently alluded to Bri- 
tain, Who avowed! y profeſſes «extended commerce, and the dominion of 
the ocean; and is therefore, in poetical language, the: deity of the 

<.ſea.”! Nay, I think can perceive that VirgiFs:integrity led him to take 
part with oppoſition, i. e. to be what we call a patriot; and that he here 
evidently*infinuates the preſent melancholy: fituation of our marine, and 

the decay of our navy in the hands of the firſt Lord of our admiralty— 
all which have been lately made to appear fo conſpicuouſly, in our total 
defeat throughout ont en ſeas, and our r miſerable Tucceſs ann 
the Cape. 

Bur our Pagan got has his W to more than one Cliriſtian 
biſhop.” Atterbury proved that Iapis, being tranſlated, ſtands for Antonius 
Muſa. And a real critic has explained the whole allegory, in the begin- 
ning of the third Georgic, where, under the idea of a magnificent temple 
to be raiſed to the — of Auguſtus, the poet promiſes the famous lofty 
rhymes of Epic architecture which he afterwards built in his honour: » 
To moſt of theſe charges of ingenuity, Virgil, or his friends for him, 

may perhaps plead not guilty. But, in the court of Criticiſm, no author 
is allowed to give evidence reſpecting his own writings. Does Virgil 
offer to ſay a word; Julius Hyginus aſſures the court (Commentaries on Virgil, © 
A. Gellii Noet. Att. lib. x. Cap. 16.) that the impudent knave knows 
nothing about the matter, and that the groſs contradiction, with which 
the poet charges the critic, Virgil would certainly have corrected, had 
he lived to finiſh his work. Nor does he come off much better from a jury 
of Engliſh critics. The reverend judge from the bench (Divine Legation) 
directs them to find him guilty of an overſight, which, had he lived tofper- 
fect the Eneid, he would have corrected: aſſuring them that almoſt every 


Writer 
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writer tells lies, or old women tales, or and that, in all the 
numerous writings of Cicero, for inflance; they muſt not believe a * 
ſyllable, except what his epiſtles contain. 

Awonc all the kadadle illuſtrations of Vi irgil, 1 * or St 
prevented me in my 3 of the Trojan horſe. It was as clearly. 
nothing more than a paper of politics, as—I can find no Sela, 
for I know not any thing equally clear. The Greeks and the Trojans will 
alfo turn out to be only the Whigs and the Tories of Virgiſs — 8. This 
explanation will throw Claude s ſunſhine over this whole — Epic 
painting, and give it new beauties. The delicacy of the fatire, the juſineſs 

of the allego ory—bu I will proceed according to the beſt rules of criticifin.. 
An Epiſcopal pioneer ſhalt prepare my way before me, and make my 
paths ſtraight. 

Tuts — writer well obſerves bm Biſhop Auerbury does aloge+ 

ther upon a gratuitous kind of criticiſm. Without any-previous know- 
| ledge of the life and fortunes of Antonius Muſa, the phyſician of Auguſtus, 
he ſuppoſes that Virgil meant Iapis by this perſon, merely becauſe Au- 
guftus was meant by Aneas. And then, from what the poet tells us of 
the hiſtory of Iapis, the ctitic concludes it muſt have made part of che 
hiſtory of Muſa. So, inſtead of fable by hiftory, he would 
regulate hiſtory on fable. Now, the principles of true criticiſm ſhoule 
furely have directed him to inquire previoully what antiquity had left, us 
concerning the perſon of Antonius Muſa.:: When, if on comparing what 
he there found with what Virgil has delivered concerning Japis, any 
ſtrong reſemblance appeared, then, and not till then, his i ingenious con- 
jecture, that Iapis was Mufa, would have ſtood upon a geaſonable bottom. 
It was not thus the able critic ex the allegory in the third 
Georgic. But, had the exiſtence of an Epic poem never. come to our 
knowledge, that excellent writer, we may conclude, would never We 
troubled the world with ſo flender a conjecture, that a temple Gggificd an 
Epic poem. In truth, critics ſhould proceed in thefe inquiries about their 
author's ſecret meaning, with the ſame caution and ſobriety which courts 
of juſtice employ in the detection of concealed criminals. They take caxe, 
im the firſt place, to be well aſſured of the corpus delicli, * venture 
to charge the fact upon any one. 
juſt ſo ſhall we proceed in our preſent inquiry. Before Wwe prove that 
the Trojan horſe was a periodical paper, we mean to make it evident 
that antiquity was no ſtranger to publications of that kind. This cannot 
now be {hown quite as clearly as the preſent exiſtence of the Morning 
Poſt and the Public Advertiſer, becauſe unluckily, in the general wreck 
of Literature, the Public Advertiſer and the Morning Poſt, the Spectator 
and the Tatler of ancient Rome, together with the works of Cremutius 
Corda, and the remaining books of Livy, were utterly loſt. But, that the 
Ancients had periodical parchments, andnews parchments, many paſſages 
of their writings which are come down to us ſufficiently prove. | 
Tu me inter ſtrepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vo.is canere? 
ſays Horace in the ſecond epiſtle of the ſecond book. Does not this evi- 


dently complain of the numerous morning and evening pubhcations with 


which Rome was over-run?—Again, in the Art of Poetry, 


— 
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| Vos ex. ia Greca. 
— verſate manu, 3 diurnà. 
From which paſſage we not only gather that they had daily publications 
of this ſort; but that they were ſometimes written in Greek, which we 
may conclude was as well underſtood about the Forum and che Aſqui- 
line ball, as French or Italian in Groſvenor Square and that Part of our 
Rome. 
Ler us next hear kl Virgil ſays upon this ſubjed. its we ſhould not 
be able to prove it ont of his own mouth, we will be content to let our 
favourite idea fall to the „ in the third Geortic. he has the 
following paſſage; | 
Quod furgente PA mulſere, horiſque dur, 
Nocte premunt. 
Hitherto this paſſage has only been conſidered as a receipt x to make goat 
butter. The learned Dr. Warton tranſlates it; 
Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night. 
But a tranſlator ſhould always be acquainted with the manners and cuſ- 
toms of his author's country. In the Eclogues it has been repeatedly. 
| ſhown that when the poet ſays one thing he always means another—that. 
 Amaryllis means Rome, and Galatea Mantua—that Damztas ſtands for. 
Virgil himſelf, &c. &c. In the laſt quoted paſſage there ſeems to be little 
— « that the poet meant, under the idea of milking a goat, to allude to 
the periodical writers of his time, from whoſe daily productions, when 


in che country, he ſkimmed, every evening, all the cream they would 


yield ; ſyemigue reponunt (in the next line but one), and laid it up for fu- 
ture entertainments againſt the long winter evenings in town. That pre- 
munt may be applied in a literary, as well as 4 butter-making ſenſe, is clear 
from the © nonumque prematur in annum” of Horace; where he does not 
adviſe you to keep your butter by you for nine years, but your writ- 
9 e by which the authors of our days have ſo much profited !— 
Then, if we ſuppoſe © milking a goat” to have been a proverbial phraſe 
"= Rome, not unlike © milking a bull” with us; we have here a very de- 
licate ſtroke of ſatire at the barrenneſs of theſe periodical gentry in Virgil's 
 days.— Thus will a ſingle expreſſion in a judicious writer very often 
illuſtrate and clear up the hiſtory of a people. a 
Bur as we expect communications upon this head from many diſtin- 
guiſhed Literati in Germany and Holland, we ſhall defer the remainder 
of this laborious diſcourſe till the next Number but one, after the arri- 
val of the mails—as well as that we may relieve our Readers from the 
unavoidable dryneſs of critical diſquifitions. | 
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Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 6 
- Paſcere equos; eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. Firg. 
That paſſion for the whip, that ſtrange ambition 

To take four geldings under his tuition— 

That fondneſs for a ſtable and a halter, 

No change of fortune, life or place can alter. 

Deſtroy his whip, ard phaeton. In vain 

The creature's at his dirty work again. ; 

Does Ruin ſtrike him from his cloudcapt ſeat ? 

In humbler ſcenes he lights upon his feet. 

With ſome ſtagecoach he drives the ſame trade ill; 

Or Here firſt coach, your Honour ——Trotting Will.“ 


Z 


| To Tux GENTLEMAN WHO DRIVES THE LrrRRART FLY. 
Baoruzn Wir, 


F DON'T write you this letter out of friendſhip, as you'lt perceive; 


4 ſo [ ſhall make no apologies for it. As to what you do with it, I 
don't care a farthing—you may put your tobacco in it, or make out your 
way-bill upon the back of ii— tis juſt the ſame to me but I am deter- 


mined to tell you a few truths before I have done with you. 


Ix the firſt place, then; your ſcheme will come to nothing. Mind my 


words. I tell you, you'll break your neck, before you get to the end of 


your journey. Brother, brother, you are no coachman. This is always 


the trade when ſuch ignorant fellows get upon a box, who don't know 


the pole-picce from the ſplinter-bar. There's my young maſter, Sir Harry 


Turncorner, a fellow-commoner of our univerſity, who is only a bache- 


lor, and has but this term begun his exerciſes with me for his maſter's de- 
gree in driving, ſhall take a turn with you, four in hand, for a nei fet 
Volume I. N 
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of cet Sees out of my Sous. any day i in the winks It would do 
| your heart good tobe acquainted with Sir Harry—Oh! he's the neateſt at 
an inn-yard, thoutzh I ſay it, that I ever put out of my hands fince I have 
taken pupils. It was but laſt term, that, turning round by the Crown at 
Harlow—nine miles an hour at leaſt, Poppet and Fearful leaders, thirteen 
outſides ny young Baronet put us all over a child of four) years old, 
before ſhe knew. where ſhe was; and the baſtard would never have had 
a hair of its head hurt, if it had only been wiſe enough to ſtand ſtill, and 
if Fearful had not ſtarted out of the road at the mother's running to ſave 
the child, which cauſed the near hind-wheel to go over its body, and al- 
moſt brought us foul of a ſign-poſt. The beſt coachman in the kingdom, 
I maintain it, may have ſuch a trick played him by a ſhy tit like Fearful. 
I never had my cattle better in hand in my life than my young maſter had 
at this very time: and, as it was, this Job would never have happened, if 
he had not put on a pair of new gloves when he took the reins at Hockerill, 
which were not yet uſed to his fingers. Had Lord M. himſelf been upon the 
box, there was only one way he could poſſibly have ſaved echild— 
was by flogging up his off-hand horſe; and I won't ſwear even that would 
Sa have done, for Punch is mighty apt to be ſaucy, and nab the ruſt when 


dthat 


you give him the whip. However, very luckily the brat's mother faw the : 


vrhole of it, and muſt be convinced, I am ſure, that my Maſter Turncorner 
was not the leaſt in fault. The good woman ſeemed to derive ſome con ſola- 
tion from being told that her baby was killed by a Baronet, and not by a 
common ſtage-coachman; and we collected her ſeventeen and ſixpence 
from the inſides. I have been the more particular about this little acci- 
dent, becauſe Ned Jolter, who drives the other coach, ſwears every where 
chat Sir Harry and I deſerve to be hanged: but, let me pick my cattle, 
and I'll drive over a child with Ned to-morrow, for his head and ears. 


Now, perhaps you may chooſe to think that my noble maſter has lent me 
a hand here upon paper, in return for the inſtructions I have ſo often given 
him upon the box. But I'd have you know, I ſcorn your words. I have had 
a better education than ever you had, Ill anſwer for it. Five good years 
was I at Eaton, where I learnt Latin and Greek, and drove myſelf home 
in ſome of the coaches from Salthill every holydays. Then I occationally 
took the very fly in hand of which I am now coachman, and ſtudied logic 
and mathematics for three years upon all the coach-boxes between Co- 
vent-Garden and College. Nor ſhould I ever have come to this, but for 
bad luck at Newmarket. No, Sir; I ſhould have been a ſtage-coachman for 
amuſement only, and not from neceſlity, if I had not unluckily miſtaken 
the 
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the ads. wid dion ane — of a fwecenſiahes indent of 

the right. I'll not only throw a whip and hold the reins, but I'll hold a 
pen with you for what you pleaſe. Why, now, the long advertiſement 
of four pages, when you firſt brought out this famous fly of yours do 
you think any of your paſſengers could underſtand it? But then, the 
print of your carriage which accompanied t—why, if that was really drawn 
from the life, never did I behold ſuch a miſconſtructed thing fince I drove 


the road. We are ſo over-run with ſtagecoaches, and flies, and dillijohns, 
that an honeſt man has enough to do to get a livelihood among them. 
Not that I am at all afraid of your tipping us the go-by. Did ever car- 
riage hang ſo badly? Did four ſuch wheels ever in this world belong to 
any carriage? It is abſolutely out of character, I maintain, that it ſhould 
follow kindly. Why you muſt always put on, like a waggon, before you 
can get up a hill. Shocking work, Brother, indeed! Then your caach- 


box — can any man, who ever fat behind four horſes, think to command 


them upon ſuch a low feat as that? He would nat be upon a level with 
my Pattigony's ears. Beſide, your box wont hold-two. That would | 


never do for my young n on our road. 


os « bi - * 
4 * 


As to the 1 upon your l-conflrotied he which ne Hfap- 
pole, to'the Hand in Hand Fire Office you need not have been at the ex- 
penſe of it. I'll inſure your wheels from taking fire, gratis. A foot 

pace will be your utmoſt ſpeed, depend upon it.] Powel, the famous 
walker, would give you half way to Vork, and beat you. You wall have 
no run, and won't take vough to pay * 


A where are theſe ſame rips of yours os this time? The paſ- 
ſengers are in, I ſee by your print (fix infides—more than you deſerve); 
and they are to travel, like Moore's machine, 1 ſuppoſe, without any 
thing to draw them. A pretty coachman truly, to call the company half 
an hour before you put to! nay, before your luggage. is flowed—for 
there it all hes, littering about the inn- yard, and a ſharper may come and 
chooſe whatever he likes beſt. That jar of n latire will be gone, 
I'll engage, before you are off. 


Tux direction poſt tells us that you are going to Poſterity. Whereabouts 
| that lies I know not: in none of the roads that I ever travel. There's a 
place nearly of the ſame name in Staffordſhire, I believe. But this I know 
that if it be more than 20 miles from Hyde Park Corner, the paſſengers 
in that old rumbling caravan of yours mult dine upon the road, though 
you were to {et out over-night. 


Y OUR 


fd” 
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Your guard is a good fellow Cj» bes: * Ab er I am n ſure 
mo one will ever travel with you who has * thing to loſe. 


3 the dirty feomidred « on the top of your fly, with a pot at porter 
in his hand, can poſſibly mean, I am altogether at a loſs to gueſs. I dont 
— you . cs 
Ws are hn e going of —this is. all at preſent from 1 
el 013 1 your ſincere ill-wiſher, Wal War, 
385 3345 DIT3-- eee Coachman of the Cambridge _ 


» 


Ta gentleman who drives the Literary Fly diſdains to take any notice 


Mr. William Whip's impertinent epiſtle. He will continue to perform 


his regular ſtages in ſpite of the threats of malice, and the abuſe of jealouſy 
fully perſuaded that his paſſengers. will ſtand Wy him to a man and to 


A woman, and never ſuffer him to be ill ä 


Arat 120 i t: 4 Ct ay; 

Ma Wir, as well as many eee eee cannot tell what we 
mean by che figure who is blowing a cow-s horn on the top of our Hy. 
The gentleman is Fame at the Public's ſervice, drawn from a valuable 
antique in. a certain noble collefion. . We wiſh we were at liberty to 
mention a name which would reflect honour upon any work but we take 


this opportunity to return our. thanks to our illuſtrious Patron; whoſe 
perfect and intimate acquaintance with every thing which relates to anti- 


quity, is only equalled by the great readineſs with which he communi- 


| cates that knowledge to others. 


. the — writer accounts for our ſeldom hearing any thing of Fame 


till after our deaths, by ſuppoſing her to imagine (he has ignorantly made 
Fame a woman) that her trumpet ſounds beſt and fartheſt, when ſhe 
« ſtands-on a tomb; by the advantage of a riſing ground, and the echo of a 


hollow vault.” There is much probability in the conjetlure. For what 


other reaſon did the Egyptian kings build their pyramidical monuments 
to the ſkies, but to give their fame a better footing in the world? Anda 


great ſpeculative philoſopher among the Ancients (Empedocles) clearly 


held the ſame doctrine, by entombing himſelf in the high and hollow 
mountain called Etna. 


Howvrn, we have N the hint of the riſing ground and the hol- 
low vault—and we are convinced the trumpet of our Fame, which has 


reached 
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reached the moſt diſtant corners of the tarth, would never have ſounded | 


Fo well or ſo far, had we placed Fame cither in the inſide of our coach, or 
uin the baſket, Or, in ſhort, any where but where he now ſtands. 


0 Heavens! die two months ago, and not forgotten yer | Then there's + hope enen memory 
| may outive his life half « year. 4s Hamlet. 


To tr Conve e eich lo 
S1R, 129 


1 SEND you a curious fragment which I func among my F 1 


tranſcribed it, I believe, from the notes of a volume of Iriſh politics, 


called Baratariana. It is there ſaid, I think, to bean extract from Dr. Ro- 


« bertſon's intended hiſtory of America,” which we have ſince ſeen. But 


it is not even in that Hiſtorian's ſtyle. _ Report, at the time, gave it to 
Flood, the Iriſh Fox. It is ſurely well finiſhed, and by the hand of a 


maſter. You are right to for{wear all kinds of politics—but a piece of 


fine writing, deſigned as the character, not the panegyric, of a dead man, 


can hardly be deemed of any party. If it ſhould, and you ſhould be 
abuſed, I will write a * letter in your defence. 
Your: well-wiſher, E. 


Ehe Secretary ſtood alone. Modern degeneracy had not reached 
him. Original and unaccommodating, the features of his character had 


the hardihood of antiquity. His auguſt mind overawed majeſty, and one 
of his ſovereigns felt royalty to be ſo impaired in his preſence, that he 
conſpired to remove him in order to be relieved from his ſuperiority. No 


ſtate chicanery, no narrow ſyſtem of vitious politics, no idle conteſt for 


miniſterial victories, ſunk him to the vulgar level of the great; but over- 
bearing, perſuaſive, intractable, his object was England, his ambition 


fame. Without dividing, he deſtroyed party ; without corrupting he made 


a venal age unanimous. France ſunk beneath him. With one hand he 


ſmote the Houſe Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of 
England. The fight of his mind was infinite: his ſchemes were to affect, 
not England, not the preſent age, but Europe—but poſterity. Wonder- 


ful were the means by which theſe ſchemes were accomplithed ; alway 
ſeaſonable, always adequate, the ſuggeſtions of an underſtanding animated 


88 
by ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. The ordinary feelings which 
make liſe amiable but indolent, thoſe ſenſations which ſoften, which al- 
lure, and vulgarize, were unknown to him. No domeſtic difficulties, no 


domeſtic 
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domeſtic weakneſs reached him; but aloof from the ſordid occurrences 


of life, and unſullied by its intercourſe, he deſcended occaſionally into 
our ſyſtem to counſel and to decide. 


A cnakAcrER ſo exalted, ſo ſtrenuous, ſo various, ſo authoritative, aſto- 


niſhed a corrupt age, and the Treaſury trembled at the name of Prrr 


through all her claſſes of venality. Corruption imagined indeed that ſhe 
had found defects in this Stateſman, and talked much of the inconſtancy 


of his glory, and not a little of the ruin of his victories ; but by the hiſtory 


of his country, and by the cane of the enemy ſhe Was eee and 


refured. F ti 


Non were his political abilities his only talents. His eloquence was an 
era in the ſenate; peculiar and ſpontaneous, familiarly expreſling gigantic 
ſentiments, and inſtinctive wiſdom ; not like the torrent of Demoſthenes, 
or the ſplendid conflagration of Tully ; it reſembled ſometimes the thun- 


der and ſometimes the muſic of the ſpheres—like Murray, he did not con- 
duct the underſtanding through the painful ſubtilty of argumentation ; nor 
was he, like Townſhend forever on the rack of exertion, but rather 
lightened upon the ſubject, and reached the point by the flaſhings of his 


mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, were felt, but could not be followed. 


Uron the whole, there was ſomething in this man, that could create, 


ſubvert and reform; an underſtanding, a ſpirit, an eloquence to ſummon 


| mankind to ſociety, or to break the bonds of flavery af under; and to rule 


the wilderneſs of free minds with unbounded authority ;—ſomething that | 


7 could eſtabliſh or overwhelm empire, and ſtrike a blow i in the world that 
. ſhould refound through its univerſe. 


Wx are obliged to our Corlucndent for his communication. —Per- 


haps, with a little alteration, this might be made a perfect character of 
Pitt. The thought of his © ruling the wilderneſs of free minds with un- 


* bounded authority,” is ſingularly fine; eſpecially as it cloſes the climax 


aſter © break the bonds of ſlavery aſunder,” which ſeemed to compre- 
hend all that could be ſaid of praile. : 


— — 


— — 


Printed and Publiſhed by Eruzaixctox, at No 2 5, oppoſite the South 


Door of St. Paul's (where Letters, poſt- paid, to the Literary Fry will be re- 


ceived). To be had alſo of all the BooksELLERS and news-carriers in Town 
and Country. 


To be continued regularly every Saturday. [Pric Fourpence.] # TG! 
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. „ 
Pay no credit to my horſe. FE a | 


M Y Readers ſhall not be oppreſſed with the cloud of. quotations. 
1 which I might adduce, from every page of every writer in the Au- 
guſtan age, to prove the leading part of my propoſition — viz. the exiſtence _ 
of periodical publications among the Romans, both of a political and a 
literary nature.—lt is by no means clear to me that the Æneid was not 
Publiſhed in numbers, twice-a-week, for about ſevenpence-halfpenny of 
their money. Nor is this more incredible than that the Iliad was only a 
parcel of detached ſongs and ballads which an old blind fellow uſed to 
fing about the country, at fairs and horſe-races, and which the. Mac- 
pherſon of antiquity collected together, and arranged into an Epic poem. 
Let, Where,” ſay you, © are theſe periodical publications now to be 
* ſeen? Show me No XIV. of The Trojan Horſe. Are they depolited along 
with the originals of Offian, and the MSS. of Rowley?“ My lively 
Reader, this may be humour; it is not argument. Our own country, 
Heaven knows, has for many, many years enjoyed the felicity of newſ- 
papers. If I alk you for an evening paper of the 17th of April, 1579— 
can you produce it to me? No. And, becauſe you cannot produce it 
to me, will you deny that this country knew ſuch a thing as an evening 
paper in 1579? Certainly, no. And, obſerve that we had the ſuperior 
advantage of printing, with which antiquity (though I think the contrary 
might he proved) is ſuppoſed not to have been acquainted. —Will that 
molt illuſtrious and promiſing prince Poſterity, when he ſhall grow up to 

ED man's 
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man's eſtate, reſuſe to believe chat, chis preſent ſpring 1779, this country 
boaſts ſuch a plentiful crop of authors; becauſe old bald-headed ſquare- 
toes Time, the young Prince's preceptor, will not hereafter ſuffer his Royal 
Highneſs to lay eyes upon above one in a hundred of them 7 Surely, no. 


Tux ſenfible, patriot author of © A Key to the Lock,” a treatiſe in which 
the dangerous tendency of Pope's © Rape of the Lock” is proved beyond 
all contradiction, does but deſire, with a truly commendable candour, that 
it may be obſerved, ſome certain poſtulata i in the moſt demonſtrative ſciences 
are always to be granted, upon which the reſt is naturally founded. The 
one only poſtulatum or conceſhon, which he wiſhes ſhould be made to him, 
is, that by Belinda's lock the treaſonable poet meant the barrier treaty. 
And could any demand be more reaſonable? Unleſs, indeed, I ſhould 
deſire my Reader to grant that the Ancients had publications like our 

SpeQators and North-Britons. If my Readers were to grant me this, it 
would not ſurely be like giving Archimedes a place on which he might 
ſtand and move the earth.—Yet, even this paltry munificence, to which I 

might fairly lay claim, I ſcorn. That only which I prove, will I take. 

Hear, then, a proof that muſt ſtrike Doubt himſelf for ever dumb. 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sed, revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. 
The Ancients uſed to call a printer's office his Hell—a e which 
modern language has applied, with much leſs propriety, to a taylor's 
workſhop. The Roman printer had his gooſe, as well as the Britiſh taylor 
—under which was typified, as occaſion offered, either the writer or the 
reader of what he publiſhed. Horace, we ſhall preſently ſee, informs us 
that he is changed album in alitem—i. e. become an author: and the politi- 
cal writers of an earlier period were in fact the geeſe whoſe cackling 
ſaved the Capitol. Though we have no printer's hell, we have till prin- 
ter's devils; and, that an author may be damned, many worthy and illuſ- 
trious gentlemen can bear witneſs. Whether Virgil ſent his hero to hell, 
in alluſion to his own going to preſs with the Eneid, I have not now | 
leiſure to inquire. He certainly was a little apprehenſive, on his death- 
bed, of damnation and literary hell flames, or he would never have or- 
dered his work to be committed to milder flames in order to avoid them. 
In the paſlage juſt quoted he clearly meant to ſay allegorically that the 
printer's doors were wide open every day, you might publiſh any thing 
you choſe in the periodical prints which came out every morning and 
evening; but © volat irrevocabile verbum” — © ſed revocare gradum”— 
there was no recovering the ſtep you had taken, whether prudent or im- 
prudent; there was no unpubliſhing again. Then, atri Ditis.” Had 
the Romans printed their works in a red letter, as we do our viaybille 
and ſaints' days, this would have been no argument. But, ſince they cer- 
tainly uſed the old original black letter, © atri Ditis” corroborates not a 
little 1 conceive. 


So far, well. Hitherto we ſee our way. The Romans clearly had pe- 


riodical publications. Proceed we to inquire whether they had a Peri 
n publication called The Trojan Horſe. 


IN 
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Ix an undertaking like the preſent, Cuſtom and Habit are two- 
which the faithful knight of Criticiſm. muſt encounter and ſubdue. They 
guard every approach, they defend every poſhble paſs to the fell magi- 
cian's caſtle, in whoſe inmoſt chamber Truth, the Critic's peerleſs Dulcinea, 
pines in durance vile. Mankind, by believing a thing for a length of 
time, acquire a kind of affection for it, and do not like to give it up. Diſ- 
cover that Orpheus never went to hell for a wite—that Troy was only 
an epigram ſo called—that Hector never fought—that Lucretia never 
died for her honour, nor Regulus for his country—that there was no 
ſuch man as Crea cus Milton was not blind, and therefore could 
not allude to his own blindneſs in the famous paſſage of Paradiſe Loſt— 
that there never exiſted ſuch a wonderful human being as Chatterton— 
Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 

Non ſaniſtis. 


Arrts it has been underſtood for ages that Virgil, in the ſixth book of 
the Aneid, meant to lay open to us, according to his ideas, the ſecrets of 
the Pagan Elyſium and Tartarus; we are not fond of being told that 
mankind have been in the dark for ſo many ages, and that the — only 
meant to initiate his readers into the myſteries of the Eleuſynian free- 
maſons' hall. When we have attended a poet at his beck to heaven and 
to hell, and the Lord knows whither, and given him our attention and ad- 
miration through five or {ix hundred lines—we don't like to ſee him 
pointing at us for a parcel of fools at the end of our journey; nor to be 
told that we have in fact travelled no further than the Bagdat philoſo- 
pher who had only dipped his head into a pail of water; and to be de- 
fired to take ourſelves away by a certain ivory gate, through which falſa 
inſomnia, all manner of lies, and all who have good manners enough to 
believe them, make their exits and their entrances on 4his * of ficlion. 


Artes we have ever taken Virgil's les montis + equum, in the Lo 
bock, to have been a large habitation in the ſhape of a horſe, as the Eſ- 
curial is built in the form of a gridiron; in which 

Tifandrus, Stheneluſque duces, et dirus Ulyſles, 

——— Athamalque Thoaſque 

Pelideſque Neoptolemus, primuſque Machaon, 

Et Menclaus, et ipſe doli fabricator Epeos, | 
with many other officers and gentlemen of Greece, ſat as much at their 
eaſe, ſull-dreſſed and full-armed, as the monks of St. Francis in the Globe 
Tavern at the top of High Wickam church.—After we have conſidered 
it as a wooden horſe, which might be drawn about by boys and girls, 
Pueri circum inuptæque puellz 

Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent— 
with fullas much eaſe as a go-cart, or the iron houſe i in St. George's Fields, 
or the habitation of our Lady at Loretto—after we have been whipped 
from fix years old to ſixteen for doubting a ſingle ſyllable of this probable 
itory, it cannot be expected that we ſhould believe the firſt man who 
cores and tells us that all this means nothing more than a ceriaia quan- 
tity of political lucubration which made its appearance in ancient Rome, 

N 
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perhaps every day, perhaps only ſo many times a-week, during the time 
the ſenate ſat, and the theatre continued open. 


Mx dear, anos, candid, gentle Readers, of all this I am aware; and I 
have therefore proceeded the more regularly in my proof. But ſurely there 
is nothing ſo very incredible in what I want to prove. To lay that a pe- 
riodical paper is a horſe, or that a horſe is a periodical paper, does, at 


the firſt bluſh, ſound ridiculous but it is not, I humbly conceive, quite 


the ſame as if I were to aſſure you that King Charles's horſe at Charing- croſs 
is an ancient Epic poem, or Queen Charlotte's Zebra a modern tragedy. 
-—Let us inquire whether Virgil be not ill treated—whether we do not 
ſuffer others to veil their beauties in much thicker and more — 
gauze, than I truſt to prove Virgil has uſed. 


Vncn himſelf is allowed, at other times, to ſteal a horſe, though you 
will not now ſuffer him to look over a hedge. Examine the conjectures 
and diſcoveries of Julius Hyginus, Vives, Catrou, Martyn, Trapp, Atter- 
bury, Warburton. Have they more probability on their fide than I? 
They all prove that one thing means another, though they reſemble each 
other no bes than a horſe is like a periodical paper. What more do! 
endeavour to prove: ? Becauſe, in my caſe, the aſſociation of ideas, be- 
tween the poet's prototype and adumbrating hieroglyph, happens un- 
luckily to make you ſmile, muſt you therefore make me out to be a fool ? 
Becauſe Virgil ſhadowed all theſe * under the figure of a horſe, muſt 
his commentator * be an als? 


Tunx to other paſſages of this "ER Virgil, 
Tentanda via eſt qui me * poſſum 
Tollere humo. 
1 « I muſt hit upon ſome way of raiſing myſelf from the ground.” . 
neſt Joe Miller would have told him by much the ſhorteſt way was to 
ſteal a filver tankard. It is, in truth, as much like wiſhing to be famous 
for being hanged, as for being a poet. Victorque virum volitare per ora, 
juſt after to fly over the faces of men”—would ſooner prove that Vir- 
gil defired to be a barber than a bard. Again 
- Juvat ire jugis, qui nulla priorum 
Collalions molli divertitur orbita clivo. 
i. e. I have an inclination to take a drive over yonder hills, where no 
tract of former wheels appears.” Is not this paſſage more like driving 
a phaeton, much more like driving The Literary Fly, than like teaching 
farmers how to manage their ſheep and goats ? 
Superat pars altera curz 
Lanigeros agitare greges, hirtasque capellas. 
By che way, but a very few lines before, in the ſame Georgic, the poet 
mentions the name of the young gentleman who drove the firſt high 
phaeton. 
Primus Erichthonius currus et quatuor auſus 
Jungere equos, rapid iſe iſque rotis inſiſtere. 
This, beſides proving that, in © juvat ire jugis“ Kc. he did mean a phacton, 
proves 
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proves alſo that the preſent faſhion of phactons and four is ſtrictly claſſi- 
cal (no ſmall conſolation to our friend Will Whip, who travelled with us 
in our laſt Number), and therefore an amuſement, a ſtudy, a profeſſion 
highly in character for the learned and well-educated ring of our no- 
bility, gentry and others—elpecially for thoſe © hands, which the reins 


of empire ſoon may ſway.” 


Anx other writers leſs allegorical, leſs figurative? Let us ſee. What 
reafon, I would gladly know, can be given why a horſe ſhould not 
mean a certain portion. of proſe, as well as a certain portion of verſe. 
Verſes have feet, it is true, as well as horſes—otherwiſe I can difcover 
no reaſon. Yet what manner of thing is that which poets call Pegaſus? 
Is it a horſe, I beſeech you, or an afs, or in the name of Truth, what is it? 
And does not every poet write, with the {kill of an Aſtley, on horſeback, 
riding full ſpeed? If a lover pen a woeful ballad to his miſtreſs' eyebrow, 
does he not order Pegaſus to be ſaddled, and do we not underſtand his 
meaning by his riding? if a worthy gentleman. mean to write an Epic 
poem (the Greek derivation of Epic proves it to be of the Equeſtrian or- 
der), does he not immediately call for his boots and ſpurs, and mount 
Pegaſus. Let Painting endeavour to immortalize her ſiſter Poetry; is ſhe 
not T realms leaning upon an abſolute, real, ſubſtantial horſe? And 
will you believe a ſet of horſes who talk more incredibly than Balaam's 
aſs? and will not you believe mw Trojan horle, who only talks good, | 
plain, downright, common ſenſe? 

Ex egi monumentum re perennius, 
Regalique fitu pyramidum altius. 
who would not conjecture, from theſe lines, that Horace had W his 
own monument in his lifetime, as Dr. Wilſon did Mrs. Macauley's? Is a 


ſtone monument more = a 2 volume of odes, than a wooden horſe like a 


_ periodical paper ?—Agai 

Non er = nec tenui ferar 

Fenn, Ke. „„ 
proves rather that Horace had diſcovered Biſhop Wilkins's ſecret of fly- 
ing, than that he was cox comb enough to think himſelf the firſt poet of 
the age. 

Jamjam reſidunt cruribus aſperz 

Pelles, et album mutor in alitem 

Superne, naſcunturque læves 
Per digitos, humeroſque plumz. 

FO. ſee, ſee, a new and rough ikin (like a pair of neat, VOTRE EM boots), 
* creeps over my legs. While I ſpeak, my upper parts are already 
« changed into a white bird” (critics doubt whether he means a ſwan or a 
gooſe); and a downy plumage ſprouts over every part of my body.” — 
| Now, for Heaven's fake, dear Reader, do tell me what you would un- 
derſtand by all this in any modern ode. Had Gray aſſured you that he 
was changed into a white gooſe, and deſcribed the progreſs of his tranſ- 
formation thus minutely, ſhould you have taken him at his word, and ever 
after ſet him down for one? or ſhould you have underſtood him to forc- 
tell that his famous ode, The Bard, would live as long as the language 
WW hich 


* 
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which it adorns?—A man is defined to be a two-legged animal without 
feathers. A poet, then, it ſeems, is a two-legged animal with feathers. 


Bur I ſhall now diſmiſs my Trojan Steed, which I confeſs is my favou- 
rite hobby-horſe, that he may take breath. He will not be ſhown again 
for ſome Saturdays perhaps. The next time he makes his appearance, 
he will have the honour to make his bow, like the little learned horſe, 
and take his leave of the company—for I am ſenſible that we ſhould not 
ride a willing horſe to death; and I have not yet forgotten that friendly 
piece of advice which Horace ſeems to have left behind him purpoſely 
for me (and for which I hereby publicly return him my bounden thanks) — 
den Solve ſeneſcentem maturè ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 


ine 
'# | 
7 HESE are to certify that the moſl infallible cure for the ſpleen, at preſent þ | 
faſhionable a diſlemper among all ladies and gentlemen, in a jumble before breakfaſt 
in the Literary Fly, « as en as it comes out. 


L 7 1 8 A true copy. (Signed.) 


Tux original, ſubſcribed by the whole college of phyſicians, by the prin- 
cipal members of the Royal Society, by many lords and commons, innu- 
merable gentlemen clergy and freeholders, and a reaſonable number of 
admirals, may be ſeen, with tickets, by proper application to the proprie- 
tor. At the ſame time may be peruſed many hundred letters of thanks 


(ſuperior to any which quacks write to themſelves in newſpapers), from 


patients who have already been reſtored to their families, to lite itſelf, by 
our means. We mean ſoon to requeſt ſome biſhop to preach a ſermon 
for the benefit of the Literary Fly; at which the men, women and chil- 
dren, whom we have been ſo happy as to reſtore Lo the An will 
be preſent. Timely notice ſhall be given. 

N. B. An anthem will be compoſed for the occaſion by Mr. Phillidor, 
the moment he returns from his preſent foreign expedition, which he 
kindly undertook in order to pay into his old friend Horace's own hands, 
the money which his Carmen Seculare produced in this moſt mutiical and 


learned country.—All the performers will be paid before they rike a 
ſtroke. 
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Rome was not bullt in a d r. P Pro. 


To nE Conpucrtor or uE Laterary FI. 


81 R, 


1 SEND you an Eſſay upon Architecture which has never been made 


public. It was written by a gentleman who inherited the abilities of 


his amiable father and who only diſappointed the univerſal hopes which 


were formed of him by a premature and lamented death. _ 


s 5 HE Aris in general, relpecking human life, are juſtly diſtinguiſhed. 


from one another, as they contribute to its neceſſities or its orna- 


ment. The firſt of theſe claim a preference to the latter, founded on in- 
trinſic value, and may be conſidered as the remote ſource of their exiſtence. 


Thoſe inquiries, therefore, may be eſteemed inſtructive as well as enter - 
taining, which, by tracing them ſeverally from - their firſt common origin, 


and following them in their gradual progrefs towards perfection, at once 


diſplay the inventive genius of our earlieſt anceſtors, and the laudable emu- 
lation and thirſt of improvement excited in their poſterity. 25 ot 
ConsIDERED in this view, the different ſtages of each art afford a lively 
picture of the ſucceſſive gradations of man; from a ſtate of nature, ſavage 
and uncultivated, to the later refinements of politeneſs and civilization. 
Nor indeed has any thing been eſteemed a more certain criterion of the 
civilized ſtate of particular nations, with reſpect to each other, in every 
age, than the different degrees of attention and encouragement beſtowed 
on the liberal arts, 285 
1 ˖ © P Wnuxx 
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Wuer we Aſie on che 1 caufes which gave riſe to arts, and 
eſpecially to the more uſeful ones, we cannot-wonder at the claim of high 
antiquity which they have been lo univerſally allowed to poſſeſs. On the 
contrary” we Are unable to cbrrceive mankind to have continued long in 
ignorance of thofe inventions, the improvements of which we find to be 
ſo! eſſentially neceſſary, to our own ͤ convenience and comfort. It is to the 
wants of men, ever urging then 10 fmd means for their alleviation, that 
we may attribute the origin of aris: even of thoſe which, by the accumula- 
tion of fplendor they have lince received, conceal 1 in ſome meaſure the 
humility and meanneſs of thei Birth. Their primitive ſimplicity was ſuch 
as might be expecled from the nature of theit origin: for ai firſt only one 
end was to be Lonful; andutility, being the grand aim of the inven- 
tors, was by them ſolely auended to. _ It was not till that end appeared 
to be ſully anſwered, that other motives were ſuffered to intrude themſelves, 

and the conſiderations of magnificence and beauty were admitted to have 
4 fare with-thote of conyentence. Thus, what was at hrft calculated 
barely to ſuppły the wants of trankind, became by degrees ſubſervient to 
higher * and has added Iuftre to the moſt — nations of the 
world. 

How far theſe general obſervations are applicable 10 the particular art 
of which we are now to treat, will ſufficiently appear on a more minute 
view of the ſubject; which affords an ample held for ſpeculations of 
this kind, at the . time that it cannot fail of exciting our regard and 
attention by its great and extenſive utility. 

BurtDixG is generally allowed to have been one of the SY: inventions 
of men; as we cannot ſuppofe any other to have had a more immediate 
reference to their neceſſary wants. The cultivation of lands is perhaps 
the only employment, of which the antiquity 1s equally certain and re- 
mote. Every ſociety 1 men, however ancient, appears to have paid at- 
tention to it; and even at this day, we find thofe uncivilized people, who 

are ignorant of moſt other arts, yet not totally deficient m:the fimple and 
neceſſary principles of conſtructing houſes. | Even the favage Indian, who. 
is unſkilled in agriculture, and cabfits by hunting for his food in woods 
and deſarts, has nevertheleſs a hut, to defend him againſt the fury of wild 
beaſts, and the inclemencies of the climate Which he inhabits, += 
Ir ſeems therefore to be true of Architecture, in common with other 
inventions, that it began with works of mere utility; and that the firſt 
eſſays in it were characterized by that ſimplicity and rudeneſs which uni- 
verfally mark the early efforts of human genius. An ancient cottage, 
whoſe roof, covered with Tuſhes, was ſupported by the trunks of trees, 
rough and unhewn from the foreſt, could not admit: of any ornament :: 
whatever merit it might poſſeſs, mult have been due to its uſe alone 

To ſuch as are fond of tracing inventions up to their ſource, theſe firſt 
ſpecimens of Architecture may appear curious, and afford matter of much 
amuſement and reflection. But in order to revicw it as a liberal art, 
which, by its magnificence, ſymmetry and beauty, has a powerful effect 
on the imagination, and which, by its variety of ſtyle, ſtrongly marks 
the character and manners of different nations. We muit pals over its 
infancy in ſilence, and take a ſurvey of it from that period, when ſome- 
thing more than mere utility began to be conſulted. 


Ir 


IT 


| chad greatneſs of ſtyle has been one of their earlieſt excellencies; whereas 
beauty, being of a more complicated nature, ariſing from the union of - 


The pyramids of Egypt are, in this reſpect, deſerve 
moſt curious remains of antiquity ; hes gh they are totall deſtitute 


of a rich country, where the beauties of nature are pleaſin 


* 
2 
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bt has been remarked in the 


acogrels of FIR of. r atk, 


many parts, and the harmony of different qualities combined, required 
much experience and improvement to bring it to perfection. FA 

Turs obſervation is particularly true with reſpect to Architecture. In 
the more early ages of this art, where we look in vain for examples of 


beauty ; we find a taſte for works'of greatneſs, exhibited in buildings of 
ſuch immenſe. bulk as would exceed our belief, were not ſome of them 


ſtill in being, defended by their own vaſtneſs.a 


gainſt the injuries of time. 


of beauty and elegance, we contemplate — with that aſto ent and 
veneration which immenſe . objects never fail of producing in the mind of 
the beholder. If we feel = moſt delightful ſenſations on the proſpect 
gly diſpoſed 
and combined, we are equally, though differently, affected by a ſcene of 
huge rocks and precipices, which at once excite in us terror and admiration. 

Tus caſtern nations have perhaps exceeded all others in this particular 


kind of greatneſs. Their princes, deſirous of perpetuating their on me- 
mory by the edifices which they raiſed, ſeem to have conſulted this ltyle 


alone. The immenſity of their buildings was eſteemed their principal 


excellence; and they were content if theſe huge monuments inſtead of 


pleaſing miphe aſtoniſh poſterity. The temples in.this country bore marks 
of the ſame prevailing taſte. The temple of Jupiter at Thebes, and that 
of Belus at Babylon, were to every ſucceeding age the conſtant objects of 


wonder and amazement; and the utmoſt ſtretch of imagination is unable 
to furniſh us with an adequate idea of that Labyrinth, the extent of which 
covered a Whole province. This ſtyle of building, introduced into Egypt 


at ſo early a period, appears to have preſerved its influence in later times, 


without much variation or improvement; and diſcovers itſelf no leſs in 
the moſques at Cairo *, which are calculated by their ſize to inſpire a reve- 
rential awe, and open the mind to thoſe vaſt conceptions, which buildings 


of more exquiſite taſte and delicacy ſeldom produce. For theſe, indeed, 

we look in vain among this people: totally ignorant of the proportions. 
which were afterwards ſo happily applied to this art, they had no regular 
order of pillars, nor any other decoration than ſuch as their ſuperſtition 
ſuggeſted. They were even unacquainted with the ſtructure of the arch, 


that moſt uſeful and ornamental figure, equally productive of ſtrength and 
beauty t. From theſe circumſtances, it is no wonder that the bulk of 
their buildings ſhould be their chief excellence, and that their grandeur 


ſhould not conſilt ! in the manner of the Architecture. but in the ſolidity 


and extent of the materials. 
VæIV different is the proſpect which ancient Greece nerkum to our 


view. It is to this country that we muſt direct our reſearches, if we wiſh 
| to diſcover the arts in their greateſt perfection. Here it was that Statuary, 


Painting, and the other polite ornaments of an accompliſhed nation, firſt 
attained a degree of excellence, which the rude attempts of earlier ages 


See Pocock's Travels, Vol. I. p. 28, 3t. 7 Bic. p- 220. 


never 


dly ranked among hbke 
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never ſeemed ts promiſe. Nor was Architecture leſs ſucceſsful in its pro- 
_ greſs. We have already ſeen that the genius of the eaſtern nations turned 
towards the gigantic and the marvellous, and was more taken with the 
enormous ſize and prodigioufneſs of a building, than with the graces 
and nobleneſs of its proportions. It was from the Greeks that Architec- 
ture received regularity and order; and it is to them that the art is in- 
debted for all thoſe beauries which it hath hitherto attained. The natural 
good tafte by which Greece ſeems to have been peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, 
no where appeared to greater advantage than in their public edifices. By 
' this they were enabled to introduce new proportions and graces, and ts 
apply the aſſiſtant arts of Sculpture and Deſign towards forming thoſe 
models, which, in their ſeveral kinds, have ever deen regarded as the 
| ſtandards of perfection. 
Tat three orders of Architecture which owe their invention to Greece, 
are alone ſufficient to produce whatever is majeſtic, elegant, or delicate. 
To the Doric we are indebted for a grandeur of ſtyle far ſuperior to thoſe 
huge maſſes, which were before regarded as the greateſt examples of mag- 
nificence; and whilſt the Corinthian exhibits elegance carried to a great 
degree of delicacy, the Ionic, 1 a due mean berween both, adds 
to the elegant an air of the majeſtic. 

Ir is much to be lamented that Greece, in its preſemn ruinous ſtate, af- 
fords fo few examples, that remain entire, of its ancient magnificence. 
Athens itſelf, once the ſupreme ſeat of every thing that was great and 
beautiful, now diſcovers little more than a confuſed heap of ruins; yet 
among theſe we may trace the ſcattered rays of its former glory. The 
remains of the temple of Theſeus may give us ſome idea of the magnifi- 
cence which was ſo nobly diſplayed in the fuperb edifice conſecrated to 
the name of Olympian Jupiter; and the building called the Lanthron of 
Demoſthenes, more entirely preſerved, is ſtill a pattern of beauty and cle- 
gance unparalleled by Greece itſelf. 

Bur if theſe ruins of Athens are to be eſteemed thus precious, what 
muſt have been her ſplendor in the days of Pericles, when {the was arrived 
at her full maturity, and gave law to the neighbouring nations in arts as 
well as in arms! The flouriſhing ſtate of Greece at this happy period, ſo 

richly painted by ſucceeding hiſtorians, is what we can now only con- 
template with diſtant wonder. The ab ed flavery, to which this country 
was afterwards reduced, totally baniſhed the arts, and forced them to feek 
refuge under the fuccefsful arms of the Roman conquerors. 

To turn our eyes therefore from Athens to Rome, is only to view the 
ſame correct taſte transferred from Greece to Italy. The judicious Ro- 
mans well knew how to reap the greateſt advantage from their conqueſts, 
and to enrich their country with the arts as well as the wealth of van- 
quiſhed nations.” The erection of public edifices was an object which 
their greateſt emperors thought no lels worthy of their care, than the en- 
largement of their territories, and the regulation of the laws. It was to a 
prudent imitation of thoſe models which rege had furniſhed; that an- 
cient Rome owed her (piendor ; and, by 'cilowing thoſe eſtabliſhed 
proportions and orders, the Roman Archit: clure preſerved that great- 


nels and beauty of ſtyle, which had alreac Sy attained the ſummit ot per- 
fection. 


VVV. 
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. l * wholly FEE the 8 _ praife- of 

invention: though the Tuſcan — orders, to Which Italy = 

origin, arc rather conſidered as ſuperfluous, and qnly deprayations of th 


An 4 Fee 


Doric and Corinthian“. Vet is Frajan's pillar at this day one of the 'molt- =; =$ 
noble and entire monuments of Rome; and a fin inſtance of — = — 
in the Tuſcan column, Which was applied with ſueh propriety: to-immot+. - = 
talize the name and vidories of that great emperor - The „ 


has not equal title to praiſe; it may rather be conkdered as the ff. 2 - + 


of innovation in this art, which. has fince led % e EE E 
fahon. 2 8 2 — 2 I by 


tr is nor therefore on the merit of invention, that Jtaly ought 29 build = = 
hey: claim of excellence. The moſt perfect ſpecimens of Architeure 8 


which Rome could boaſt, were but —_ from Athens; and e rr , 
eſteem their theatres, baths and triumphal arches, as only repreſentations = == FM 
of that magnificence and beauty, the originals of which are buffed in the . 
ruins of Greece. The theatre of Marcellus affords a ſtriking example bak 
of the ſevert Dorir majeſty, and the more graceful beauty of the Tonie- ==. += 
order. The Colloſſeum happily unites the three orders, and tzives us the "ID 5-4 —_— 
moſt perfect idea of the joint n eff. ds of greatneſs, elegance, and delicacy. : == = 
Their religious buildings no leſs deferve our admiration. Fog = — 
conception of chat grandeur of manner, which fo forcibly aſſeits the mind, = =D 
we. need on e the Pantheon, a model of this ſtyle, to achich = — 
ſome of An oroyed works of modern Architects art greatly'in- 2-2 = 
debted for their e xcellenee : : whilft the ſimplicity and graceful: = — = ga 
of the temple of Þ ortunayViritis- are equally pleatinig and untivalled. == == = i 
Ir is no wonder thatiwith- — for thęir immitationumm Greees -- EE == = 
had afforded, Italy ſhould-bave produced a fuccellign of artiſts; hefe 
their defigns, and correft in their taſte; beyond:-thdſe of: . = = — 
The N which Aichitecture ws cultivated in e — : = 
_ flate of Rome, redounds nb leſs to the glory ofthe emperors: wh > == = 
— it, than to have been the patrons af hea and E A : =P = 
golden age of Ar uguftus, - famed for the birth. of: Horacs and Vigil, 28 == 
- Gan equal honour in having produced a Vitruvuss. = === +. B 


Tat Architecture of the Romans, having thus attained the eee = = —=Y 9 
_— Grecian purity, happily ſurvived the general: „ — 
ka under the bad and ignorant emperors Wh f preſently follewed: The 
age of Veſpaſian and Titus furniſhes examples, which ſhew that this art 

ſtill retained that eminence to which it had been advanced in the days . 
Auguſtus. The em erors Adrian and the Antonines, who ſucceeded AE 
after, contributed by their encouragement to keep- alive the prevailing _ 
taſte; and the mauſoleum of the former, ſome remains of which are now 

called the caſtle of St. Angelo, and others, which ſtill ſubſiſt in another ſi- 

tuation t, may convince us that the diſtinguiſhing patronage, with which he 

-cheriſhed every elegant art, was not the leaſt ſucceſsful in n Ar- 
chitecture. Under Diocleſian we fill ſee Tome remains of good "taſte, 
though weakened and corrupted: and ſoon after, i in the arch of f Conftan- 
tine, view the laſt faint traces of Roman magnificence. Indeed, fo great 


bc 12 Parallele de l' Architecture, Kc. par M. Chambray, p. 2. 
+ A great number of beautiful pillars removed from thenee as to the Chureh of St. Paul. 
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was the degenericy of the art at this time, that the Architect, unable to 


furniſh an edifice ſuitable to the occaſion, plundered the Forum of Tra- 
Jan; and thus haſtily patched up this triumphal monument out of the 
works of former ages, prematurely and deſignedly reduced to ruin. 

Fro this period, ancient Architecture, which had arrived at the higheſt 
degree of perfection under Auguſtus, and preſerved its excellence %— 
many of his later ſucceſſors, appears very rapidly declining; till at length. 
at the ſubverſion of the Weſtern Empire, it ſhared the fate of the other 
polite arts, and was overwhelmed in the univerſal deluge of ignorance 
and barbarity. 


' Our of the general confuſion which ſucceeded, when the taſte for . 


of elegance was falſe and vitiated, aroſe that ſtyle of building called Go- 


thic; no leſs different from any thing which —— or Rome had in- 
Graed than the Monkiſh writers of the fourteenth century from thoſe of 
the age of Auguſtus. Italy herſelf was unable to withſtand this total cor- 
ruption of taſte, and was content for the ſpace of many centuries to give 


up her juſt title to eminence in this art, and exchange the elegant ſtyle, by 


which ſhe had been ſo long diſtinguiſhed, for the chimerical inventions of 
2 a rude and unlettered age. 


Tauts 


depraved ſtate of ArchiteQure i is evidently ſeen in the firſt traces 


of the art, which we diſcover among our Saxon anceſtors; whoſe m 


fabrics are properly regarded as ſpecimens of the ancient Gothic 2 : though 5 
cuſtom has now appropriated the name ſolely to the pointed arch and 


fender column, which are the peculiar marks of this ſtyle in its more mo- | 
7 dern ſtate; after it had been adopted. and improved by the Normans. 


Rxlicious buildings; both in Italy and England, afford numerous "ER 25 


amples of this improved ſtyle, as in theſe it ſeems principally to have been 
employed. An affeGation. of ornament is its chief charaQeriſlic; and 
- its ende bur has been, to produce thoſe pleaſing effects by 8 — — 


Ioftineſs ànd lightneſs of decoration, which aroſe in the Grecian: 


from proportion and a juſt ſymmetry of parts. Yet, however contemp - 2 


____ tible Gothic Architecture may be thought, in compariſon of that to which ti 
ſucceeded, and though it 1s Acſlitute of that majeſty and grace, for Which 
the ancient orders are ſo deſervedly eſteemed, the vencrablegloom which - 

its calls over the mind, ſhews it to be not altogether unkit-for the uſes to 


Which it has been applied: and we muſt ſtill acknowledge that one of the 


moſt beautiful buildings which our country can vgs is * of this- | 
18 naked by the rae of antiquity f. | 


eee Ely on . 36 + King's Callege Chapel at Cambridge. 


| [To be continued. ] 
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{ ! OTHIC Architecture, which had originally ſucceeded to the Gre- 
AI can, gave place to it again at the revival of arts in Italy. The age 
of Leo the Tenth is juſtly celebrated for having diſpelled the darkneſs 
which had ſo long obſcured Europe, and extinguiſhed that taſte for the 
polite arts, which ancient Italy had ſo eminently diſplayed. Rome, which 
was the ſcene of ſome of the moſt famous works of antiquity, is no leſs 
remarkable for being the place where taſte and elegance were firſt re- 
ſtored, and modern Architecture ſprung, like a phœnix, from the aſhes of 
the ancient. dd i e 


Tux church of St. Peter, built by a ſucceſſion of artiſts, whole names 
would have done honour to ancient Rome, gives us a view of this art 
again advanced to complete maturity, and willing to diſpute the prize with 

the moſt daring knights of the Ancients. Many circumſtances at that time 
_ concurred to render this edifice ſuch a finiſhed model of perfection. The 
munificent patronage of Leo had then kindled every latent ſpark of ge- 
nius, and called forth to fame and immortality ſome of the greateſt maſters 
that Italy ever ſaw. Now it was that the ſiſter arts of Painting and Sculp- 
ture contributed to enrich Architecture with every embelliſhment which | 
magnificence could deſign, or taſte execute. What might not be expected 
from the union of theſe in the great Architect, Michael Angelo! the ſublimity 
and boldneſs of whoſe genius, exhibited in this majeſtic building, is 
crowned with additional beauty in the ſofter graces and elegance of Ra- 
phael. 
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Artes ſuch a — example of excellence as this faperb iruQure had 
afforded, the ſaccecding Italian artiſts wiſely ſaw, that to imitate antiquity 
was to attain every thing which grandeur and beauty could effect. Palla- 
dio, following the ſteps of this great father of modern Architecture, may 
be ſaid to have re-eſtabliſhed the art, and to have reſtored it to that pu- 
rity and perfection, which had ſcarce been ſeen ſince the days of the ear- 
lier Roman pern. 


Bur, if we allow lialy the credit of having been the firſt in | reſtoring - 
Architecture, we ſhall not be thought partial in giving our own country 
her due ſhare of merit, for having adopted the good taſte thus intro- 
ducted and recommended. Inigo Jones, the firſt who dared to free the 
Engliſh taſte from the Gothic barbarity to which it had been ſo long en- 
— may ſurely well deſerve the praiſes of that nation to which he has 
opened a path unknown before, and led the way in the moſt uſeful and 

ornamental art which can adorn a flouriſhing , 


| From this bold and ſueceſsſul attempt, England may date the origin of 
every thing in this art which indicates a judicious and correct taſte. The 
rules of Palladio, thus happily adopted, might juſtly ſeem to promiſe 

whatever her moſt flattering hopes could ſuggeſt; and to diſcloſe the 
dan of that future glory which, under the influence of Wren, ſhould 
afterwards ſhine forth with ſuch increaſe of ſplendor. If Italy may boaſt 
the age of Leo, and France that of a Lewis, each propitious to the efforts 
of genius; we have no leſs reaſon to look back with pleaſure on the 


reign of a monarch *, whoſe acknowledged taſte for the polite arts was 


equalled by the munificence with which he encouraged them. Engliſh 
ArchiteQure, thus patronized and directed, produced works little 3 
of thoſe examples of antiquity, which the great Architect had propoſed 
to himſelf as the models for his imitation. The numerous public edifices, 
which aroſe in that age, from the liberality of a Charles and the ſkill of a 
Wren t, abundantly prove that the Engliſh, though late in receiving the 

elegant arts, are by no means deſtitute of that genius and refinement of 
manners which are neceſſary to the encouragement of their growth and 
cultivation; and that country may juſtly put in its claim to excellence in 
taſte, which has produced a cathedral t, ſecond to > but one in Europe 
for majeſty and grandeur. 


W would it have been for modern Architecture if the examples of 
thoſe reſtorers of the art, who ſucceſsfully revived the ancient ſtyle, had 
been ſufficient to curb the unbounded paſhon for novelty which has 


ſince prevailed. The buildings which Italy has produced, during the 


laſt century ||, appear to have ſacrificed ſymmetry to innovation, and 
grace and beauty to a profuſion of uſeleſs ornament. The vanity of 
Lewis, who offered a reward to him who ſhould invent a new order, at 
the ſame time that it rouſed the emulation of his ſubjects, contributed 
not a little to vitiate their taſte: and we have ſeen in this country a 


* Charles II. + See Wren's Parentalia. + St. Paul's, See Pironeſi's 
Views of Rome. 


Vanburgh, 
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perfection, decline, and revival, we cannot but obſerve the great variety of 
ſtyle which has prevailed at different times, and in different nations. It 
we conſider their private buildings in this point of view, we ſhall ſee chat 


this variety. The Aſiatic, fainting under a burning ſun, enjoys with 


guilty, in admitting colonnades and porticos into their private buildings 


which, though admirably calculated for the climate of Italy, are by n no 4 


means fuited to our own. 


Vanburgh, by aiming to introduce a new ſtyle of greatneſs, become heavy 


and ungraceful; whilſt ſome of his ſucceſiors* have erred on the other 
tide, and from an attempt at novelty in beauty and lightneſs of decora- 


tion, are finical and affected. We have lately, however, had a noble 
imitation of the antique ſtyle +, which has. been deſervedly applauded and 
admired; and may hope, under the direction of a Wyatt, to ſee once mort 


the eſtabliſhment of this art, founded on the juſt taſte and inimitable rules 
of antiquity. | 


We have at this time more particular reaſon to entertain — 
tering expectations, when we ſee every elegant art under the 
of Royal Munificence, rapidly advancing to perfection; and thoſe —2 
ficial inſtitutions encouraged in our own country , the utility of which 


has of late been experimentally 1 by their ſuccels in  neigh- 
— Kingdoms. 


From this general ſurvey of ArchiteQure, in the ſeveral periods af its 


propriety and beauty in this. art are not abſolute but relative qualities, 


depending in a great meaſure on the * circumſtances of the 
ous by whom it is exerciſed. a 


Tax natural difference of climates Rn Ind a great "uae in 1 


rapture the retirement of a ſhady pavilion, where artificial . 
ſpire with the coolneſs of the as walls, to allay the intolerable heat. 


The inhabitant of more inclement Kies is only ſolicitous how he may beſt 
| ſhelter himſelf from the bleak north wind, and defy the piercing attacks 


of winter. It is on this ground that our great Engliſh Architect con- 
demns the impropriety, of which ſome of his countrymen have keen 


Ir is caly to 1 this elevation Rill farther, and to remark how 


far the character and genius of a people ſhew themſelves in the particular 


manner of building which they have adopted. The jealous temper of the 
eaſtern nations has dictated to them a ſtyle peculiar to themſelves. Their 
houſes, difficult of acceſs, with few windows, and thoſe ſo latticed and 


blinded as almoſt to exclude the light 9, ſufficiently indicate the diſpoſition 


of the inhabitants; as, on the contrary, we admire che conſcious integrity 
of the Roman Tribune * *, who ordered his Architect lo to contrive his 


apartments, that they might be open to the eyes of the whole city. 


* Adams. + The P:ntheon. 1 The Royal Academy. 
Sir Chriftopher Wren. $ Sce Shaw's Travels, p. 273, ** See Velleius 
Paterculus, Lib, II. cap, 14. | 
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Tur modes of worſhip eſtabliſhed in different countries are no leſs vari- 
-ous than the private manners of the people, and are equally obſervable 
in their religious edifices. The ſmallneſs of the Roman temples readily 
ſuggeſts to us the nature of their ſacrifices; and the different religion of 
modern Rome 1s no where more apparently diſcovered than in the large- 


neſs and grandeur of St. Peter's, calculated to diſplay the pomp of c cere- 
monies and magnificence of proceſſions. 


Tuis relative propriety, ariſing from the peculiarities of different nations. 
may ſerve further to ſhew. that, however we may eſteem Architecture as 
an ornamental art, we ſhall till fail of giving it the praiſe which it de- 
ſerves, unleſs we conſider it as ſubſervient to the moſt excellent purpoſes 
of real convenience, and adding to the charms of beauty the ſuperior 
merit of utility. Its power in affecting the imagination, which ariſes 
either from a greatneſs or boldneſs of ſtyle, or from a more beautiful and 
correct ſymmetry and proportion, juſtly gives it a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the liberal arts. Theſe two manners of building, the great and 
the beautiful, are the ſource of every thing which Architecture can 2 
duce, whether to elevate or pleaſe the mind. Theſe indeed have their 
effect, either ſeparately or in union; yet is the confideration of utility, in 
either — 0 in order to form a complete idea of excellence. 


1 


From an apparent deficiency it in this effemtial requiſite, ſome of the 5 
greateſt works of ancient times have been condemned. as the vain oſten- 
tation of luxury and pride. The pyramids of Egypt, however eſteemed 
as the moſt ſtupenduous monuments of the age which produced them, 
have generally fallen under this cenſure. But if we examine with atten- 
tion the evident marks which they bear of having been religious edifices, 

2 adapted to the mode of worſhip which prevailed in that coun- 
try“, they appear in a more favourable light, and, inſtead of diſplaying 
uſeleſs pomp. ſhew ingenuity in the contrivance and judgment in the 
execution. Their obeliſks, thoſe wonderful efforts of art, are rendered 
ſtill more curious, on account of the aſtronomical purpoſes to which they 
were applied f: and the Lanthron of Demoſthenes, which is in itſelf ſo 
perfect a model of Grecian elegance and delicacy, has received additional 
beauty from our ingenious countryman, who, with his uſual acutenels of 

obſervation, has. explained the uſe for which 1 It was deſigned 4. 


1 contemplating Architecture, as having utility for its ultimate end, 
we view with additional pleaſure thoſe ſuperb ſtructures of Greece and 
Rome, in which they have carried the beauties of ornament to ſuch an 
eminent degree of perfection, without loſing ſight of this firſt and moſt 
excellent aim. Religion, to which the greateſi works which have adorned 
different countries owe their origin, was probably the firſt object to which 
the efforts of Architecture, as an ornamental art, were directed. To build 
temples, which might be in ſome degree worthy of the deity to whom 
they were dedicated, has been the conſtant attempt of every civilized 


* See Shaw's IRA p. 418. 420: and Began Mythology. vol. III. p- 529. 530. 
bu See Bandini de OLeliſcis, p. 91. 1 See Stuart's Athens, 


people. 


——— 


ornamental, we have no leſs claim to — from the * ends to 
which it has been applied. 2 


of their lives had devoted themſelves to the ſervice of their country, are 
objects which do honour to national gratitude and royal Iiberality “: and 
in "theſe days, the generous temper by which our countrymen are diſtin- 

guiſhed, no where appears more conſpicuouſly than in the numerous 


* at once with penury, * and diſeaſe. 
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ople. This deſign naturally led them to introduce every decoration 
Which their higheſt ideas of grandeur and magnificence could ſuggeſt: 


5 how nobly theſe ideas were executed, is ſufficient! ſeen in the examples 


which antiquity has afforded; and while we conſider them with pleaſure, 
as works of art, we cannot but applaud the excellence of the motive which 


gave 0 to ſuch glorious ſpecimens of national devotion and piety. 


Bur when we look back with a degree of reverence on thoſe natjons 
in which this art has appeared in its greateſt ſplendor, uniung propricty 
with beauty, and uſe with ornament, we mult not ſuffer ourſelyes to be 
ſo far blinded by their excellence, as to forget our own juſt title to praiſe 
and commendation. The noble purpoſes to which Architecture has been 


applied in this country, far exceed any thing which either Greece or 


Rome have diſcovered; and if we yield to them in the art, conſidered as 


.* 


| Nor content with having patronized the nobleſt monument dedicated 


to religion which his country ever ſaw. our Engliſh Monarch extended 
his munificence {till farther, and judiciouily made his encouragement of 
art ſubſervient to the moſt laudable purpoſes of public charity. The 


relief of the fick, and the ſupport of the infirm, who, in the earlier 


Part 


public edifices, where the beneyolence of the wealthy is humanely con- 
tributed towards the alleviating the wants of the poor and »— 


Wurst we thus wiſely employ the efforts of art in promoting the no- 
| bleſt deſigns of public virtue, we need not doubt of meeting with that 
patronage and aſſiſtance which is never wanting in this country to works 


8 genius, when directed in their proper channel, to the general * of 
| ee and man kind. 


n has aac experienced the benebcial effects of chis 
art, when applied to the encouragement and protection of learning and 


ſcience. We enjoy here an Athens of our own, which the munificence 


of our anceſtors has founded, and made the nurſery of every accom- 


pliſhment which can adorn a civilized people. The ſpirit of improving 
this ſeat of learning, thus happily eſtabliſhed, well deſerves all the warmth 
of applauſe and favour with which we have ſeen it cheriſhed and pro- 


moted; and the liberality of a Sheldon and a Radcliffe judiciouſſy di- 


_ * Chelſea College, founded by Charles II. and Greenwich Hoſpital by King William and 
Queen Mary. 


7 This elegant compoſition rained the prize at Oxford in the year 1770, and was ſpoken i in 
the Theatre, | 


rected 
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rected to the joint ends of ornament and utility, may duce us to hope, 
that as we have already equalled ancient Athens in the purſuits of ſcience 


and literature, we may in time become no leſs her rivals in external mag- 
nthcence and ſplendor. 


W HAT the preſent day has been able to produce in Architecture 


Sir William Chambers has now ſhown us, His building would perhaps 


have found more general approbation, had Almon never publiſhed the 


famous Epiſtle to the © Knight of the Polar Star.” Ridicule is no friend 
to truth. Poetry is more generally underſtood than Architecture. 


Hewrvrn the ane day be marked with Architecture, it is the day, 

at leaſt, in which Inigo Jones, either from the neceſſity of decay, or the 

choice of taſte, gives place to moderns. This has happened 1 in the Strand, 
and 1 in Great Queen-ſtreet. 85 


 Fasmion is never ſatisfied. Students of nts "VEN are now to turn 


over Coke upon Lyttelton in a ſtone building which would have aſto- 
miſhed the ages of thoſe great men. They may thus become lawyers, — 
but let not the moraliſts of the riſing generation reproach them with 
luxury and extravagance, when their parents ſent them to ſtudy law in 
a building more ſuperb than that in which either' houſe of — 


aſſembled, or that in which their King reſided. The rules of Horace 


with regard to the beginning of an epic poem, ſhould be obſerved in the 
beginning of life— Nec fic incipies.— It is for connoiſſeurs to determine 
upon Mr. Taylor's merit as an Architect. —ſome one was moſt ſhamefully 
In fault, that the upper part of Chancery-Lane, one of the narrowelt and 
moſt frequented paſſes in London, was not widened, when the buildings 
were erected i in Lincolns-Inn garden. 


Tur ſenſible author of this Eſſay obſerves to what uſeful nab Ar- 
chitecture has been turned in our age. She has lent her aid alſo to erect 
habitations for gaming. St. James's- ſtreet has produced two laboured edi- 
fices of this kind, while the King of Great Britain ſtill reſides in the ſame 
dirty palace *, and our lords and commons hold their auguſt aſſemblies in 


the ſame ſhameful barns.—If ours be Roman ſenates, from their virtue 


and patriotiſm they derive that title, not from the buildings in which 
their wiſdom and 1 integrity decide the fate of empires. 


* Palace is not the word we ſhould have uſed here. F defines i it to mean a royal r 
or a houſe —_— ſplendid,” 
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Fingit equum tenerk docilem . cervice maziſter 
Ire viam quam monſtrat eques. Hor. 


eee 


ROM what Virgil ſays in the ſecond book of his Eneid, I ſhall now 
4 clearly ſhow the light in which the Trojan Horſe ought to be un- 
derſtood. But, firſt, with regard to the expreſhons Whig and Tory. Swift 
proved that the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin languages were derived from 
the Engliſh. This was ſurely carrying the joke too far. 4 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 5 
All I ſay is chat the Engliſh language has more obligations to the Greek 
for theſe two little words Whig and Tory, to which they have been handed 
down through the Roman. Hitherto, Whig has been taken for an Iriſh 
or Scottiſh word, ſignifying whey ; Tory for an Iriſh word, fignifying a 
robber. And we have been taught that, under the reign of Charles II. 
while his brother, then Duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scot- 
land, two parties were formed in that country. The Duke's being the 
ſtronger, perſecuted the other, and frequently forced them to fly into the 
mountains and woods, where they had often no other ſubſiſtence than 
cows' milk. Their adverſaries chriſtened them Whigs, becauſe they lived 
on milk, or whey; and they in return, beſtowed the appellation of Tories, 
or robbers. Let me alk my Readers whether this Iriſh tory of cows' milk, 
Volume I. R Carries 
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carries with it the ſmalleſt air of probability, The expreſſions are both 
Grecian; they evidently bear the green cruſt of antiquity. Roman learning 
applied them to the political diſputes of ancient Rome—Britiſh literature 
to cabals ſtil] more modern. The Grecians were the Rigs, the Trojans | 
the Tories. In order more particularly to point out the political alluſion, 
Virgil went back to the days of the Grecians and Trojans : we muſt go 
back to Homer. What is the epithet by which he always diſtinguiſhes 
the Whigs, that is the Grecians ? Is it not /on--haired ? Now what does this 
epithet mean? does it not mean people who wear wi, ſuch wigs as were 
in faſhion in Charles II.'s days, when the word Wii; was again brought 
into faſhion? As to Tory, it comes, I conceive, much more naturally from 
the Greek word which ſignified Trojans, and conſequently Tories, making 
a little allowance for the difference of pronunciation, than Alexander the 
Great, as Swiſt would perſuade us, from all eggs under the rale. : 
Now for Virgil's own teſtimony in his own cauſe; which I ſhall give 
as conciſely as poſſble. 
Divinà Palladis arte—et donum exitiale Minervæ, vc. xc. 
prove that it muſt have been ſomething in which the underſtanding was 
concerned; ſince I do not find that Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, pre- 
ſided over wooden horſes. Subjeftiſque urere flammiz—i. e. it deſerved to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
— Primuſque Thymctes 
Duci intra muros hi, et arce locari. 
This paſſage, and Sinon's ſubſequent ſpeech, prove the idiom of the Ro- 
man language to have been the ſame with ours—and preſerve it very art- 
fully. As ſoon as the Trajan Horſe made its appearance, firſt Thymcetes and 
afterwards Sinon perſuaded the public to take in the new periodical pa- 
per.—Laocoon was evidently the party writer on the other ſide. The 
Poet himſelf ſays, as plainly as man can ſpeak, equo ne credite, don't believe 
a word I ſay about the Horſe: put not your truſt in my Horſe. —Done: | 
3 Chalcante miniſiro—Chalcas then was the miniſter, the Lord North of thoſe 
” Ay. 
Bur, ſhould the Poet 1 himſelf ſo FI as to talk of the SEED of is 
wooden horſe, inſtead of the carpenter, no poſſible doubt can remain, 
Now juſt this he abſolutely does: 
Quò molem hanc inmanis equi ſtatu*re ? Quis abcron? 

Did any mortal ever hear of the author of any thing which was made of 
WOoOd? 


Exoritur clamorque virum, a, clangorque TUBARUNM : 
the trick, therefore, of diſtributing the Morning Pot by the ſound of a horn 
was not original, the Trajan Horſe appears to have been thus diſtributed. 

Encas, 
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Eneas, it ſhould ſeem, was meant for ſome ay writer of wen,: 
| Si fata fuiſſent ut caderem, meruiſſe » MAN. 


And before; 


* 


Sat patriæ Priamoque datum: fi Pergama .. 

Defendi poſſent, etiam hic defenſa fuiſſent. FE 
Of Pope's claſſical knowledge few readers, I conclude, will b hn 
idea of the laſt- quoted paſſage is manifeſt; for ſee how he — it in 


his epic poem, called the Dunciad : 


Could Troy be ſaved by any fingle hand, - 14, 1254b i Hen 


This grey gooſe weapon muſt have made her ſtand. 
Vi1xcir's true meaning really ſpeaks for itſelf in almoſt every line of the 


B. 1 L 297. 


ſecond Eneid. Nothing can be ſaid againſt my interpretation, but chat my 


Reader will not ſee a periodical paper in that which he has fo long taken 
This caſtes @ver wake conmes of as hs: — 


for a wooden horſe. 
try an experiment. 


Tux deſtined hour of fate being 


-now arrived, the fight began. Say, 


who it was that firſt advanced in the 
P. at the head of his 


field of battle. 
dragoons, obſerving G. in the ad- 


mighty force, Which the brave An- 


cient received upon his ſhield, the 
point breaking in the ſecond fold. 
Then A. obſerving B. advance with 
a furious mien, drew his bow to the 


head, and let fly his arrow, which 


miſled the valiant Modern, and went 
hiſſing over his head: but D. it hit; 


the ſteel point quickly found a defect 
in his head- piece, it pierced the lea- 
ther and the paſteboard, and went in 
at his right eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bowman 


round, till Death, like a ſtar of ſupe- 


rior influence, drew him 1 into his own 


vortex. 


whencelT once took the horſe tomean 


* 


F 
4 * $4 ' 18 


Tur hour of night being now ar- 


rived, Sinon unlocks the nonſter's 


panions who were incloſed in the 


| horſe's womb. Theyjoyfullylet them- 
_ verſe wing, darted his javelin with a __— 


diately make war upon the'drowſy, 


drunken Town (invadunt urbem 


ſomno vinoque ſepultam). The watch 
are put to flight (cæduntur vigiles— 


a Roman roundhoufe, but I acknow- 
ledge my miſtake). Who can relate 
the ſlaughter of that night! Firſt Cho- 
ræbus fell by the hand of Peneleus. 
Then Ripheus, the juſteſt of the Fro- 


jans (a juſtice of the peace, I conjec- 


ture). Hypanis and Dymas alſo bit 
the earth—nor could thy piety, or 


holy office ſave thee, Pantheus. I now 


thought it prudent to retreat. Iphitus 
andPelias followed me, this low from 


the wound of Ulyſles, that from age. 


Now, where 1s the difference between theſe two paſſages? Which is jeſt, 
which earneſt ?—Or is either of them jeſt? One is clearly tranſlated from 
Virgil, the other—what ſays my Reader ?—the other is tranſcribed from 


a fragment 


- 
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a fragment of am epic poem, called © The Battle of the Books; to be found 
in Swiſt's works. Will poſterity believe that Swift only meant an ideal 


diſpute between the folios, 4tos, 8vos, and 12mos, of his own times, and 
the folios, 4tos, $vos, and 12mos, of antiquity ?. Swilt's P. G. A. B. D. ſtand 


for Paracelſus, Galen, Ariſtotle, Bacon, Des Cartes. Had it been poſſible 


for his warriors to have been chriſtened more clafſhcally, —Chorzbus, 


Peneleus, Ripheus,—nothing could have been more like an epic poem, or 


| lefs like a combat between a parcel of duſty, worm- eaten books, upon the 


ſbelves of a library. 


- Bur Virgil's double meaning was clear to his own times, and has been 
always underſtood till modern critics blundered ſo about it and about it. 


Our expreſſion a © horſe laugh,” does not now require an explanation. 


as the motto to my preſent Number, my Readers will now plainly perceive. 


And when we talk of a ſlory of a cock and a bull, the Romans — talked 


of a ſtory of a Trojan horſe. 

Arrxx all, let me, once for all, aſk the candid "RP RANT OT it ſtranger that 
a horſe ſhould be a periodical paper, than that an aſs ſhould be the Eleu- 
ſynian myſteries! Warburton has plainly proved that the metamorphoſis 
of Apuleius of Madaura, called the Golden Aſs, was a work deſigned to 
recommend initiation into the myſteries, in oppoſition to the new religion. 


To ſhow how blind conjecture will blunder in the dark, this curious diſ- 


covery was never made till the days of Warburton. The fimplicity of good 


St. Auſtin's' faith underſtood this wag literally, and believed that he was 
really changed into an aſs, and that he recovered his human ſhape again 
by eating a chaplet of roſes. A German chymiſt extracted a different ſe- 


cret out of this fable; by a moſt laborious procels, he diſcovered that i it 
contained the myſteries of the philoſopher's ſtone. 


Axornx circumſtance—commentators have clearly ſhown Virgil's Hoek: 


to be ſo many different things— a battering engine, a mountain, and I 
know not what—that nothing remained but my diſcovery. A periodical 
paper is almoſt the only thing in heaven above, in the earth beneath, or 


in the waters under the earth, to which it has not been likened. 

Bur this is not wonderful—the only wonder is that, in ſo many diſco- 
veries, no one has hitherto hit upon the right. Antiquarians and commen- 
tators will be found as long as the world ſtands. We who are now hunt- 


ing alter the meaning of antiquity, ſhall leave to ſuture generations enough _ 


to exerciſe their ingenuity. Poſterity will write as learned diſſertations to 
prove the mighty difference between the old Engliſh ſoup-ladle and table- 
ſpoon, as our times have ſeen upon the nature of the Roman ſtrigil and 


ſacrificing knife—they will pore over a punch-bowl to be found in ſome 


Britiſh ruins, with as much reverence and goit as their anceſtors ever 


ſtudied 


That Horace alluded to the Trojan Horſe, in the paſſage which I have uſed 


Nous. XVII. 


ſtudied a chamber - pot diſcoveredi in the ruins of — nd 
ſhould they but be bleſt with the ſame ſpirit of diſcovery, they will put 3 
forth as long, laborious and learned a treatiſe upon the Literary Fly of the 


eighteenth century, as I have given to my „35 upon the 155 = 2 


Horſe of the Augyſtan age. 


— ALEXANDER rewarded the ſoldier, whoſe ingenuity contrived to ſhoot 2 
grain of corn through the eye of a needle, with a buſhle of corn for his : 
pains ; that his art might not ſpeedily want materials on which to exer- 5 
ciſe itſelf. My diſcovery, reſpecting the wooden horſe of Virgil, deſervegy 
at leaſt, I conceive, the compliment of a wooden horſe for my trouble. 5 
And I do expect that the city preſents me with the freedom of that parti- 
cular company, whichever it be, the members of which ſupply mankind - 
with wooden hobbyhorſes—and that a certain auguſt Aﬀembly, Whoſe 
approbation alone is immortality, whether they beſtow it upon ane who _- 
does or does not fight, forthwith vote me their thanks, together with the 
moſt prancing and ſpirited of all the wooden hobbyhorſes which are to 
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be found in the toy-ſhops throughout his Majeſty's kingdom of — 1 


principality of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. | 8 
My metamorphoſis is not ſurely like that in the Duke of Buckingham g <=. 
| conference with an Iriſh prieſt, where a cork is turned into a horſe. Nor = _ ©, 
is my attempt, I ſhould hope, as mad a one as that of Zaleucus, who took 3 
ſo much pleaſure in contradicting the moſt received truth, that he wrote | 


a long treatiſe, with great fury and ill language, to prove that the bull * < 


Phalaris was a mere fable. Had that ingenious tyrant lived to peruſe his i ho 


treatiſe, it is more than probable he would have given the critic pretty ——_— 


full-demonſtration of his miſtake. Nor am I ſure that an argument of this 
kind now and then would not be of wonderful ſervice tothe race of critics. 
Bor I ſhall now leave the learned world to enjoy the ſatis faction of my 
diſcovery, while I enjoy the applauſe of that world and of my conſcience 
for the benefits I have rendered to mankind—benekits almoſt fs great as 
if I had given up three years of my life to prove that a Birmingham 


farthing was a coin of Caracalla—as if I had flept under a boat with a 


queen of Otaheite; or brought home Abyſlinian drawings executed by 


an artiſt who was never out of Italy. 


As to the truth of my diſcovery, it ſpeaks for itſelf: and I am perſuaded | 
had I the art of railing the dead, an art long loſt to the world, Virgil 
would in perſon acknowledge his obligations to my learning, and hug me 


to death with embraces of gratitude. 


SHOULD any obſtinate Reader entertain the ſmalleſt PIE vi Iwell remem- 


ber what Warburton lays—that he, who does not ſee Philemon and 


Baucis is taken from the ſtory of Lot, mult be very near blind. 


MoantoveR 


Nd. VII. 

UN to any one who {hall bh ve the impudence 16 deny or | 

_—... © [apes A bngle title of my explanation, I anſwerz with the Father, and the 

_ 5 SSiſbop juſt mentioned, mentiris inpudentiffutnd. G5 mot aber A176) 
tol doubt ? by 


5 5 oy * Dorn any male or female Reader | 
_ and Gentlemen, as brother Peter uſed to ſay, I tell you nothing but tlie 
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Which the Printer has performed his part of the work does credit to 
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. þ jwell deſerve. Such a work however 3 
5 Age and nation ſhall yet be | 


What can I ſay more? a 
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